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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL TREE 


This tree, the only one in the world as far as known planted tv memory of Abraham Lincoln, ts nomt- 
nated for a place in the Hall of Fame by A. S. Bailey, of Decorah, !c:wa, where the tree now stands. The 
tree was planted by John Finn, who is still living. He was in Chicayo when Abraham Lincoln was assasst- 
nated and he returned home much depressed. April 27, 1865, Governor Stone, of Iowa, declared as a day 
of mourning for Lincoln. Finn went into the woods and dug up a small huckberry shoot which he trans- 
planted on the street in front of his home. The shoot took root and today is one of the most magnificent 
trees in the state of Iowa. It is now 110 feet high and nearly 12 feet in circumference. Mr. Finn is seen 
standing at the foot of the tree. 
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EDITORIAL 





LUMBERMEN ENDORSE NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 


HE National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 

through its Forestry Committee and its Board of 
Directors, has gone squarely on record as favoring the 
‘early development of an American forest policy which 
shall substitute for indifference or accident an intelligent, 
practical, equitable, and concerted program for the 
perpetuation of forest supplies.” The Association’s 
judgment as to what such a program should include is 
indicated by restions for national legislation. In 
addition to the efforts eigen being made by the Federal 
Government to perpetuate the forests and to bring about 
the establishment of a National Forest policy, the Asso- 
ciation urges the following legislation by Congress: 

1. An appropriation of not less than $1,000,000 
annually for co-operation by the Forest Service with 
States and forest owners willing to bear an equal 
greater share in the costs of locally applicable systems 
for protecting from fire both forests and forest lands 
which are restocking. 

2. An appropriation adequate for prompt survey of 
the nation’s forest resources by the Forest Service, 
utilizing the facilities of the forest producing industries, 
the States and other sources of information, to determine 
the quantity, location, and suitability for various com- 
mercial uses of our remaining timber, to determine the 
approximate area, location and condition of lands chiefly 
valuable for timber growth, and to obtain other informa- 
tion bearing on the future of forest supplies. 

3. Adequate provision for research by the Forest 
Service, through necessary experiment stations and in 
co-operation with available agencies, to determine de- 
sirable methods of wood utilization, wood preservation, 
forest reproduction, and the control of insects, disease, 
and other forest enemies. 

4. Liberal provision for the selection and acquisition, 
by purchase and by exchange, of such lands as should 
be added to the National Forest system to assure their 
best protection and management in the public interest. 

5. Provision for replanting such denuded areas in 
the National Forests as are evidently not to be restocked 
by natural processes. 

Since State legislation is regarded by the Association 
as properly a matter of local self-determination, it offers 
on behalf of the industry as a whole no suggestions be- 
yond the expression of certain broad principles. The 
most fundamental of these is that practical methods of 
forest protection and perpetuation are questions pri- 
marily of local interest and should therefore be the sub- 


its sug 


ject of State legislation, if of any. In other words, the 
Federal Government should be authorized to co-operate 
financially with States and private forest owners in the 
protection of forests from fire, but should be given no 
power either to prescribe how such protection should be 
effected or to require other measures necessary for the 
perpetuation of the forest. In line with this position is 
the Association’s statement that “the Forest Service 
should be the recognized leader of public forestry thought 
and effort along general lines, because of its impartial 
position and broad education facilities, but vested with 
no regulatory control over State or private lands not 
mutually agreed to by the owners thereof for specific 
purposes in connection with the general policy herein 
suggested.” 

Other points of interest in connection with the general 
statement of principles put forth by the Association in- 
clude the declaration that the growing of future timber 
crops must be largely, but by no means wholly, a Gov- 
ernment and State function; and that both Government 
and State should therefore acquire, by purchase and by 
exchange of stumpage for land, much larger areas of 
permanent forest land than they now possess. If private 
owners refuse either to sell their cut-over lands or to 
take reasonable steps themselves to keep them in timber 
crops, the Government and States should be permitted to 
condemn any deforested land classified as suitable chiefly 
for forest growing and not suitable for agriculture, pay- 
ing for it at prices comparable to those paid in voluntary 
transactions. The reimbursement of local taxing units 
for the loss of taxes on Government-owned land is sug- 
gested, as is also the assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the development of a State policy in forest 
improvement, protection, and tax reform as to make 
conditions favorable for State and private forest growth. 
The development of a wise, consistent policy for the 
marketing of publicly-owned timber, to the end of 
permanent public good, uninfluenced by considerations of 
temporary revenue, is urged. So far as the forest owners 
themselves are concerned, the Association states that 
“public-spirited lumbermen will support such steps along 
the foregoing State and Federal lines as are practicable. 
Equally with the public such lumbermen should be pro- 
tected against the consequences of short-sighted policy 
either within their own industry or elsewhere.” 

Much difference of opinion will doubtless exist as to 
the wisdom of certain specific features of the program 
proposed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation. Be this as it may, it is a significant and en- 
couraging fact that for the first time a national asso- 
ciation of forest owners and timber producers has defi- 
nitely committed itself to the principle that both national 
and industrial welfare demand the early development of 
an American forest policy which shall substitute for in- 
difference and accident a comprehensive program for the 
perpetuation of our forest supplies. 

Much yet remains to be done in translating the prin- 
ciples advanced by the Association into a concrete pro- 
gram for Federal and State action. In passing, it may be 
remarked that in the development of such a program 
much more emphasis will have to be laid on measures 
to keep forest lands productive and to provide for the 
utilization of existing forests in such a way as to secure 
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natural reproduction without the necessity of resorting 
to planting. Fire protection, both of mature and young 
forests, is obviously essential, but it must be supple- 
mented by the proper silvicultural handling of the pres- 
ent forests if their perpetuation is to be effected economi- 
cally. In general there is a tendency not to lay too much 
stress on the measures necessary to restore deforested 
lands to production, but rather to lay too little stress on 
the measures necessary to prevent deforestation. 

Now that the lumbermen have definitely committed 
themselves to the support of a national forest policy, it is 
to be hoped that more rapid progress can be made in 
working out the details of such a policy, particularly 
with respect to the knotty problem as to the relative 
jurisdiction of Federal and State authorities. 





FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH TO THE FORE 


HE decennial celebration of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
July 22-23, was an event that is unique in the history 
of Government institutions. The celebration was 
planned, arranged for, and financed by friends of the 
Laboratory as a mark of appreciation of its ten years 
of service in industrial research. So far as our knowl- 
edge goes, no other Government institution has ever 
been similarly honored. The event was decidedly na- 
tional in character, the nearly 300 visitors who partici- 
pated in it coming from all over the country and even 
from Canada and Porto Rico. No stronger testimonial 
could be offered of the regard in which the Laboratory 
is held by those who have benefited from its activities. 
The celebration was much more, however, than an 
exchange of congratulations on results already accom- 
plished. To a much larger extent, emphasis was laid 
upon the steadily increasing need for further research 
regarding the properties and uses of wood and other 
forest products and the opportunities that lie ahead oi 
the Laboratory in its particular field of industrial re- 
search. It is safe to say that those attending the cele- 
bration came away with a more vivid idea than ever 
before of the value of the scientific research in forest 


products by an organized force of trained investigators, 
and that the members of the- Laboratory in turn re- 
ceived a broader view of their work and an inspiration 
of service to be rendered which will help them to greater 
achievements in the next 10 years than in the past. 

The completion of the first decade of industrial re- 
search in forest products in this country should serve 
to emphasize the importance of this phase of forest ac- 
tivities in the development of a national forest policy. 
Too often in our discussion of the need for reforestation 
is the fact overlooked that the economical use of forest 
products is fully as important as their production. Mak- 
ing the same amount of wood go twice as far as before 
is as effective a means of conservation as producing 
twice as much material per acre as before. It is hoped 
that the recent celebration of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory, by emphasizing this fact, will lead to a material 
expansion of our present program of research in forest 
products, not merely as a commercial venture which will! 
enable the timberland owner, the lumberman, or the 
manufacturer to squeeze a few dollars more out of hi- 
product, but as an integral part of the movement for the 
protection and perpetuation of our forest resources. 





WOOD-USERS ORGANIZE TO SAFEGUARD THEIR SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL 


N July 23, the wood-using industries of the country 

took action fully as significant as that taken by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association earlier in 
the month. For the first time in their history representa- 
tives of some 21 wood-using industries got together to 
discuss the future supply of the raw material on which 
their industries are dependent. As a result of this con- 
ference, which was called by a voluntary committee from 
the industries, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
authorizing the chairman to appoint a committee to 
formulate a definite plan for the organization of a 
committee representing all the associations of wood- 
users for the purpose of considering present or proposed 
legislation dealing with reforestation and for formulating 
a program of Federal and State legislation which will 


represent the views and interests of the wood-using ir 
dustries. 

It is a highly significant fact that the depletion of 
the timber supply of the country has now reached a 
point where the industries dependent upon it feel them- 
selves forced to organize for the purpose of taking 
action to safeguard their future supplies. Nothing could 
indicate more clearly the extent to which our “inex- 
haustible” forest resources have been dissipated and the 
need for prompt action if this country is to continue to 
supply its own needs for wood and other forest products. 
That the seriousness of the present situation is fully real- 
ized by the wood-users is indicated by the remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment which prevailed at the con- 
ference. The shortage of many woods needed by the 
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industries represented was strongly emphasized, and 
not a single voice was raised in opposition to the plan 
of organizing a committee through which the wood- 
using industries as a whole could make themselves fel: 
in the development of a national forest policy. 

Of equal significance with the action of the wood- 
users in organizing themselves for action was the hearty 
endorsement of the movement by the representatives of 
lumber companies and lumber manufacturers associa- 
tions present at the conference. Dr. Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, voiced the general sentiment of those pres- 
ent when he said, “I am sure that I speak for timber 
owners and manufacturers as a whole when I say that 
the movement which you contemplate will have the 
very hearty endorsement of the manufacturers and the 
timber owners, who would be glad to have created among 
you the machinery by which you can carry into effect a 
practical plan which will preserve and largely main- 


tain the perpetuity of the forests in which we are all 
interested.” 

The point has now been reached, therefore, where 
both the lumber manufacturers and the wood-users are 
working through their own organizations, but in com- 
plete harmony, for the development of a nation-wide 
forest policy which will result in the protection and 
perpetuation of our forest resources: It is particularly 
encouraging that the wood-using industries, whose re- 
lation to the forest, while intimate, is sometimes re- 
garded as less so than that of the lumbermen, should 
have organized on their own initiative to take an active 
part in formulating and securing the practical applica- 
tion of a forest policy. There is no question but that 
the wood-users, connected as they are with practically 
every phase of our industrial life, can exercise a most 
potent and much needed influence in bringing about the 
adoption of a definite and effective program. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ NEW FORESTRY BILL 


HE new Forest Act passed at the last session of the 

Massachusetts Legislature is in reality a substitute 
for the bill presented by the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association which was based upon an initiative peti- 
tion signed by more than 31,000 citizens of the common- 
wealth, which provided for the purchase and replanting 
of 250,000 acres of land during a period of ten years, 
and was to be financed by a serial bond issue with inter- 
est compounded during the period of production, the 
annual cost of maintenance to be paid out of current 
revenue. 

A very significant and gratifying feature of the cam- 
paign waged to secure the passage of the bill was the 
cordial and earnest support given it by many prominent 
lumbermen of the State who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Ways and Means, and urged 


‘the importance of the measure as the only means of 


preventing a serious lumber famine in the near future 
The support of these men was especially welcome be- 
cause of their apparent indifference to forestry legis- 
lation in the past. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, after many con- 
ferences with the friends of the measure, reported a 
bill considerably modified, reducing the amount of land 
to be acquired to 100,000 acres; also eliminating the 
bond feature. The cost of land acquired under this act 
must not exceed an average price of $5 per acre. It how- 
ever, it is found that a sufficient amount of land cannot 
be acquired at this price, the Legislature may from time 
to time increase the rate. This act went into effect on 
August 5. 





BUSINESS MEN FAVOR FOREST CONSERVATION 


HE Eastern Shook and Wooden Box Manufacturers 

Association has come forward with a decidedly pro- 
gressive contribution to the development of a nation-wide 
forest policy in approving forward-looking measures for 
fire protection, conservation in lumbering operations, re- 
forestation and taxation. 

The Association emphasizes particularly the importance 
of more adequate fire protection and compulsory slash 
disposal and top lopping. It recommends additional State 
appropriations for the work and the development of watch 
tower and patrol systems in those States where they are 
not already installed. The responsibility of the private 
owner in fire prevention and protection is clearly recog- 
nized and the belief is expressed that private owners 
should be required to participate to a reasonable extent 
with the State in the cost of fire protection. 

The Association expresses the belief that “the time has 
come when all stands of forest growth, whether on pri- 





vately owned lands or on publicly owned preserves, must 
be regarded as an asset of the State in the preservation 
of watersheds, protection of the public health, and con- 
servation of public resources in other ways, as well as 
the preservation of the lumber supply.” Recognizing 
these facts, it believes that private timberland owners and 
operators should be willing to submit cheerfully to a 
reasonable amount of regulation under the supervision 
of the Forest Departments of the various States in order 
to assure the perpetuation of the timber supply of the 
country. In addition to action by private owners, it 
favors the establishment of State and municipal forests 
and endorses heartily a campaign of public education 
on the entire question of the preservation of our forest 
resources. As one means of promoting such a campaign 
it has continued its Forestry Committee with instruc- 
tions to co-operate with other associations~and civic 
bodies which are interested in the forest problem. 











NEW YORK’S FORESTS AND THEIR FUTURE 


BY ARTHUR BERNARD RECKNAGEL 
FORESTER AND SECRETARY, EMPIRE STATE FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


HE trouble is not, as President Hadley, of Yale 

University once remarked, that figures will lie, 

but that liars will figure. And such liars are often 
the best meaning people in the world. 

So it is with any attempts to predict the future of 
the forest industries of New York State. Certain defin- 
ite tendencies may be observed. Certain facts as to 
available supplies and present consumption noted. From 
these premises certain deductions may be made. But 
like the classic syllogism: “Brutus killed Caesar’— 
Caesar is a word of two syllables—therefore, “Brutus 
killed a word of two syllables,” the conclusions are apt 
to be false unless correctly interpreted. 

The statistics of any industry—even of the forest in- 
dustry, are so dry that they may be passed over after 
extracting only the salient facts. These are that, as a 
wood-producing State, New York is falling further and 
further behind her sister states. For example, in the 
matter of lumber production, a recent government bulle- 


tin shows that New York now ranks twenty-fifth with a 
yearly cut of 335,000,000 board feet, out of a total cut of 
nearly 32,000,000,000 feet in the whole country. In other 
words, New York State produces about one per cent of 
the total lumber cut of the country, whereas ten years 
ago it produced 680,000,000 board feet out of a total 
cut of nearly 45,000,000,000 feet, or about one and a half 
per cent of the total. 

There is no need to pursue this phase of the subject. 
The tendency is evident. Now, how about its place as 
a timber consuming State? The Conservation Commis- 
sion, in its report for 1919, says that “New York is the 
greatest user of wood of any State, the total annual 
consumption amounting to over one and three quarters 
billion board feet of lumber, in addition to one million 
cords of pulpwood, over one hundred and thirty thousand 
cords for wood alcohol and other products of distilla- 
tion, and enormous quantities of other material for 
railroad ties, cooperage, poles and fuel wood. It has 








PULP WOOD PILED BESIDE THE OPALESCENT RIVER IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 














been estimated 
that the annu- 
al lumber bill 
of the State is 
over sixty mil- 
lion dollars, 
about two- 
thirds of which 
goes outside of 
the State.” 
Consider 
this just a 
minute. New 
York uses, 
each year, one 
and three- 
quarters billion 
board feet of 
lumber. It 
produces each 
year only 335,- 


000,000 board feet, or about one-fifth of what is used! 
So, also in pulpwood. Each year New York State, 
the second greatest pulp and paper making State in the 
union, uses a million cords of pulpwood. 
each year only half a million cords. 
Thus it is evident that “Brutus” (in the sense that 
“Brutus” is the public, as in Barrie’s play) is killing 
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PULP WOOD CUT FROM A SINGLE SPRUCE TREE IN THE ADIRONDACK FOREST 
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“Caesar.” But 
“Caesar” is a 
word of two 
syllables. The 
first syllable is 
the relation of 
what we use to 
.what we pro- 
duce. The sec- 
ond syllable is 
the relation of 
what we pro- 
duce to our 
available sup- 
plies of wood 
and their re- 
plenish ment. 
In other 
words, regret- 
table as it is to 
find New York 


having to call on neighbor states for her manufactured 
forest products, it would not be so bad if the remain- 
ing forest areas of the State were being kept productive 
up to their maximum capacity. France and Germany, 


the leading exponents of proper forest management, have 


never been able to supply the national needs for wood 
without recourse to importation. But the “second sylla- 





Table showing, for the chief timber trees in New York State, the relation between the Actual Volume Cut (Col. II) 
and the Volume which could be cut without diminishing the Growing Stock (Col. III). 
between the Actual Volume of Standing Timber (Col. V) and the Volume needed to support the present rate of 
cutting (Col. VI). 


Also showing the relation 
























































I II I Iv. Vv VI VII 
Species Actual Cut Allowable Cut ern Actual Volume Needed Volume —— 
Spruce JB4: Ft- 25,800,000 30,100,000 + 4,300,000, —_1,053,0¢0,000 906,000,000 | + 147,000,000 

PrUuce i Cords 335,000 480,000} + 145,000) 16,784,000 11,740,000; + 5,044; 
Baleam /B4: Ft. 1,500,000 3,800,000} + 2,300,000 132,300,000 52,700,000 | + 79,600,000 
alsam ) Cords ‘500 13500| — "41,000 473,000 1906,000| -- 1,433,000 
Pine, Bd. Ft. 62,700,000 7,100,000 | — 55,600,000 353,600,000 3,133,000,000 | —2,779,400,000 
Cedar, Bd. Ft. 230,000 301,000} + 71,000 21,100,000 16,000,000; + 5,100,000 
H (Ba. Ft. 75,000,000 7,400,000 | — 67,600,000 591,300,000 6,000,000,000 | —5,408,700,000 
emlock) cords 85,100 20,800; — 64,300 1,664,000 6,804,000 | — 5,140, 
(Bd. Ft. 1,200,000 700,000} — 500,000 13,900,000 23,300,000| — 29,400,000 
Poplar ) Cords : : ws 14,600 166,000 459,000| — 293,000 
_ Beech, Bd. Ft. 37,200,000 20,500,000} — 16,700,000 1,746,800,000 3,534,000,000 | —1,787,200,000 
Birch, Bd. Ft. 25,500,000 17,000,000; — 8,500,000 1,441,000,000 2,423,000,000 | — 982,000,000 
Maple, Bd. Ft. 55,800,000 16,200,000 | — 39,600,000 1,374,000,000 saneneneee | —3,926,000,000 
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ble” is that we are not even maintaining our present 
production by a proper care of our available supplies. 
Leaving out of consideration the State Forest Preserve 
with its eight billion feet of standing timber, as un- 
available for relief as the salty ocean water was to the 
Ancient Mariner dying of thirst—leaving this paradox 


oO 


of non-productive forestry out of consideration, there is, 
in the State of New York, on private forests of five hun- 
dred acres or more, a total of 8,436 million board feet 
and 115,731 thousand cords. This is the available sup- 
ply on about six million acres of private forest holdings. 
The figures including the woodlots and the State Forest 
Preserve bring the total up to nearly twenty-six billion 
board feet and over 120,000,000 cords. 

But we deai here, primarily, with the problem of the 
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forest industries of the State cut more than the growing 
stock will permit, there is a similar reduction of capital. 

This is precisely what is taking place in New York 
State today. The accompanying table shows that the 
yearly cut of our chief commercial trees is, with the 
exception only of spruce, balsam and cedar, far in 
excess of what the growing stock will support. That ts, 
we are using up our capital without adequate replace- 
ment. This is particularly marked in pine and in hem- 
lock, and in the group of northern hardwoods where 
maple is the chief sufferer due to the great inroads of 
recent years for flooring and for various kinds of 
woodenware. 

The only reason why spruce and balsam fare better is 
due to the fact that many pulp and paper mills are 
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GENERAL VIEW OF AN ADIRONDACK LUMBER CAMP 


larger and more productive forest properties—from these 
there is cut, annually, a certain amount of each species. 
This may be likened to drawing the interest on a capital 
sum. If a man has $10,000 in 4% per cent Liberty 
Bonds, the annual interest yield is $425. So, with a 
certain forest capital, or growing stock, the annual in- 
terest or allowable annual cut should not greatly exceed 
That 1s/ina 
forest under management for continuous production, 


2% per cent if the rotation be 80 years. 


the actual cut of any species should not greatly exceed 
the tote] available volume of that species divided by one- 
half the rotation. This method of determining the allow- 
able annual cut is known as von Mantel’s formula. 

If the man with a capital of $10,000 draws out more 


If the 


than $425 yearly, he encroaches on his principal. 


buying all the wood they can get from Canada and else- 
where while holding their own standing spruce as a re- 
serve supply. 

To bring this out mare clearly, consider what capital 
a man must possess who wishes an annual income of 
$425 thereon at 4% per cent interest. The answer is, 
obviously, $10,000. Similarly one can determine what 
forest capital or growing stock is needed to support the 
Then, 
by comparing this with the available growing stock it 
will appear whether we have a sufficient, an excess or a 


present actual cut of our chief commercial trees. 


deficient growing stock. 

In New York State, as the figures in the table show, 
the forest capital, or growing stock, is deficient in all 
but spruce and balsam and cedar (for reasons already 
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explained). or all the other main species: there is a 
striking shortage. 

If we were to make a generalization from these figures, 
it would be that, to maintain our present cut in New 
York State, we need about twice as much _ standing 
timber as is available today. Or else our forests must 
be made twice as productive by the practice of silvicul- 


duction is far below the consumption within the State 
and is far in excess of what the available supplies of 
standing timber will support. The syllogism is complete : 
3rutus (dear public) is killing Caesar. This Cesar (the 
forest industry) is bleeding from two wounds—under- 
3rutus (dear public) is 
demanding greater production and at the same time more 


production and over-cutting. 
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THE CREW OF AN ADIRONDACK LUMBER CAMP READY TO START FOR WORK 


ture. The curtailing of our present cut is not desirable ; 
a better solution lies in having both an increased grow- 
ing stock and a greater growth of timber per acre 
through the application of proper silvicultural methods. 

And now we come to the point from which we started. 
There is a tendency towards decline in the production 
of forest products in the State of New York. This pro- 


conservative cutting. The conclusion, so far as our im- 
perfect knowledge goes, is that the public must co-operate 
with the timber producer and grower so that they may 
fulfill their mutual obligation to maintain the forest in- 
dustries unimpaired and the forest itself continuously 
productive . 

But that, as Kipling says, is another story. 


A GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT FROM FRANCE 


N January of this year, presentation of an enormous 
quantity of forest tree seed was made to France, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, for the rehabilitation of the war-torn forest areas 
in those countries. The gift was deeply appreciated and 
the Association is just in receipt of the following letter 
from France: 
Paris, July 5, 1920. 
“My dear Mr. President: 

“IT have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the seeds, 
the sending of which was announced in your letters of 
January 19 and March 22, 1920. 

“These seeds reached France at the beginning of June 
in excellent condition. 

“T shall be grateful to you if you will act as my in- 
terpreter to the American Forestry Association, express- 
ing to them my sincere thanks for their generous de- 
cision to co-operate in the rehabilitation of the forests 
of France which were devastated by the war. 

“The seeds which you were kind enough to send will 


be planted as soon as the season permits in the nurseries 
of the North, the Aisne, the Ardennes, the Oise, the 
Vosges, and the Meuse, and the plants from these seeds 
will be transplanted to the devastated forests in the 
vicinity of each nursery, at the most interesting points 
and with due regard for the requirements of each species. 

“Seeds of certain species that are little known in 
France, especially those of the Western Larch, which 
are to be given special care and study, will be planted 
in the nursery of the Forest School of Barres, and when 
the plants from these seeds are large enough they will 
be sent for planting to those portions of the devastated 
regions, which appear to be especially suited to them. 

“Accept, Sir, the assurance of my highest regard. 

Le Conseiller d’Etat, 
Director General des Eaux et Forets. 

Dabat. 
“The President, The American Forestry Association, 

Washington, D. C.” 


(Signed) 






































THE FORESTS OF A NEW REPUBLIC 
BY E. F. PRANTNER, EDITOR, CZECHOSLOVAK REVIEW 
ORESTRY in the new Czechoslovak 
F Republic is receiving the serious 
attention its importance as an eco- 
nomic factor warrants. About 12,500,- 
000 acres are given over to forest culti- 
vation, or, in other words, approximately 
30 per cent of the republic’s whole area 
of over 55,000 square miles. The pro- ~ 
portion of the forests differ in the vari- 
ous sections—Moravia boasts of 28.6 per 
cent, Bohemia has 29.6 per cent, Slovakia 
shows 34.5 per cent, and Silesia leads 
with 34.8 per cent. 
It is significant that of late years for- 
ests have decreased throughout the world 
to an appreciable extent. Nevertheless, 
FOREST AND FARM 
ae ;  % é ae ae “coltinated by thrift y ge 
Lal 3 farmers. 
eo ~ noteworthy that the leaf forests prevail, 
ie: forming about 67 per cent of the whole, ky 
and the needle forests make up the bal- 
ance, or 33 per cent. Ownership of these 
forests is singular. The state owns about 
1,400,000 acres, charitable institutions 
own 600,000 acres, municipalities hold 
2,500,000 acres and the large estates, 
held by private owners, cover 8,000,000 
acres. It must not be taken for granted 
that the extensive Czechoslovak forests 
were given over to the uses of the whole 
people. On the contrary, all the bene- 
WELL FORESTED HILLS 
Pines and firs cover most of the land in Bohemia, 
while in Slovakia and Carpathia the leaf forests 
prevail. 
the territories now comprising the 
Czechoslovak Republic, during the period 
1875-1910, added no less than 170,000 Bs 
acres of forests to their forest domains, 
or about 1,375 acres per year. 
During the war considerable lumber- 
ing was done in Czechoslovak forests, 
but not to the extent of materially re- 
ducing the whole or impairing their use- 
fulness. 
In the Bohemian lands (Bohemia, 





Moravia and Silesia) the needle forests 
predominate. The pines and firs cover 
78 per cent of the forest area, the leaf 


timber 9.I per cent, and the mixed about 
12.9 per cent. In Slovakia and Car- 
: a? = ° ° . In many cases the municipalities of Slovaki terially j irely aboli i 
t ) p s 0 la materially reduce or entire abolish t t 
pathian Russia, the new territories, it is tS nek tks wat cee ish taxation 
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est area of Slovakia, comprising about 
5,000,000 acres. In many instances the 
municipalities of Slovakia were enabled 
to materially reduce or totally abolish 
direct taxation through lumbering opera- 
tions on their holdings. 

A novel feature of Czechoslovak for- 
est development is the principle that the 
annual growth must equal or exceed the 
annual cut. This is a wise and far- 
sighted policy. It is estimated that 
6,600,000 cubic meters of fire wood and 
9,400,000 cubic meters of commercial 
timber are cut yearly. The quantity used 
for fuel during and since the war will be 
greatly reduced, in the very near future, 
through stimulated production of bitumi- 
nous coal, lignite and oil. At the pre- 














A WINTER SCENE LIKE FAIRYLAND 
Forest in Bohemia covered with a heavy snow would, 


if more conveniently located, attract thousands of 
curious tourists 


fits to be derived enured to the foreign 
nobility and the wealthy owners, when 
the mere walking through one of these 
private forests was presumptive evidence 
of a wrongful intent. Of the vast es- 
Er, tates held by individuals about 64.35 per 
cent of the whole in Bohemia, were 
owned in parcels larger than 1,250 acres 
in extent, while minor holdings, those 
less than 1,250 acres in area were held 
by the poorer classes. 








A slightly different condition prevails 
in Slovakia. Here the state owns about 
750,000 acres, municipalities hold 2,000,- 





000 acres, and private owners have 
2,250,000 acres. This is the entire for- 





TREES AND NOT ICEBERGS 





This might readily be taken for a photograph of ice 
hummocks in the Polar region, but it readily is a 
group of trees in Czechoslovakia, covered with snow. 


vailing prices for lumber competent au- 
thorities estimate the value -of the annual 
timber cut to be about $120,000,000. 
The policy now pursued in lumbering 
operations is to allow the cutting of only 
mature timber. On the other hand it 
restricts the cutting of timber to such 
quantities as are added to standing tim- 
ber. That is, if the increase in standing 
timber in a given year amounts to 20,- 
000,000 cubic meters, then the cut for 
that year may be about the same quan- 
tity. If it is more or less the cut must 
correspond. 
STARK SENTINELS ON THE BORDERLAND It is well to point out some of the 


Lik iers ‘ > igi blic, : ‘ 
ike soldiers on guard, the trees ohng, sigtant on ie borders of the new European Republic main features of the laws governing the 
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SNOW PICTURES IN A FOREST IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Before the world war, the foreign nobility and wealthy owners of these forests considered that the mere walking of unauthorized persons 
through these forests was presumptive evidence of a wrongful intent and provided punishment accordingly. 


























THE BLACK MARKINGS ON THIS MAP SHOW THE FORESTS AND WOODS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





About thirty per cent of the new European Republic, or some 12,500,000 acres are given over to forest cultivation. The ownership is divided 
among individuals, municipalities, charitable institutions and the government. 
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THE FORESTS OF 


Czechoslovak forests. Without official sanction, no 
soil once used for forest purposes may be used for 
lumbered areas must be_ reforested 


no forest may be wilfully destroy- 


any other; all 
within five years; 
ed, or cut in such a way as to impair its usefulness 
for forest purposes. Regarding fire protection, the 
laws further provide that owners must maintain efficient 
and sufficient number of trained foresters and wardens; 
an acceptable num- 
ber of fire preven- 
tion devices, pro- 
visions for the ex- 
termination of in- 
jurious insects, and 
against trespassing. 

While nearly all 
of these regulations 
were enacted be- 
fore the present re- 
public came into 
existence, the more 
important provi- 
been 


sions have 


adopted by the 


presen t govern- 
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are subject to-the authority of this agency. It is also 
proposed that all forest estates over 1,250 
extent shall become a part of the public domain and be 
scientifically cultivated and cut. 

It must not be assumed that forestry is taken lightly by 
the Czechoslovak people. Their woodworking indus- 
tries are dependent upon domestic woods. Therefore, 


acres in 


numerous schools for the proper education of foresters: 
and training assist- 
ants were estab- 
lished. The Col- 
lege of Forestry is 
in Prague. This is 
a post-graduate in- 
stitution which re- 
ceives students who 
have graduated 
from the forestry 
The 
are 


high schools. 
high schools 
conveniently locat- 
ed in Zakupech 
(Bohemia), Hra- 
nice (Moravia), 
and Stavnici (Slo- 
vakia). 


Elemen- 


ment. However, tary forestry 
, A FORESTERS HOME IN BOHEMIA 7 ? 
the Czechoslovak _ . ; ; schools are found 
Cutting of only mature timber is allowed, and the cut must equal only the amount of new 4 . 
people are awake _ growth and no soil once used for forest purposes may be used otherwise except by government at Pisek, Cheb 
sanction, 
and Budweis 


to the importance 

and economic necessity of maintaining their forests on 
such a plane as will yield the best results. So that one 
of their most precious possessions, the forest, may be 
properly headed by Dr. 
Charles Siman, Chief Forester, is now engaged in codi- 
fying the forest laws which are expected to be second 
This commission is also framing regulations 


safeguarded, a commission 


to none. 
for the intensive development of forests to assure a suf- 
ficient timber supply for the future. Czechoslovak for- 
ests are supervised by the Bureau of Forestry, which is 
a part of the Department of Agriculture. All forests 


(Bohemia), Jennice (Moravia), and Liptova Hradek 
(Slovakia). These are state institutions but numerous 
private schools are also found. In the high and elemen- 
tary schools courses of one year are provided for men in 
practical forestry. Thus the country is constantly edu- 
cating its youth in forest cultivation. With them it is a 
serious business and profession. They devote their lives 
to it, their industries are dependent upon it, and they 
see to it that future generations are abundantly pro- 
one of our most necessary necessities— 


vided with 


timber. 





Don’t drop FIRE when you smoke in the woods, 
nor throw it out along the road. Keep the forests 
GREEN! 

DANGER! Matches, pipe coals, cigar stubs, and 
cigarette ends start many forest fires. Help protect 
woods, streams, scenery. 

DON’T START WHAT YOU CAN’T STOP! 
Be careful with fire in and near the forest. 

FIRE IS DANGEROUS! 
smoke in the woods. 

LOOK OUT! When you smoke in the woods, 
don’t start a forest fire. 


Be careful when you 





FIRE PREVENTION SLOGANS FOR SMOKERS 


BE CAREFUL! Don’t start a fire in the woods 
when you begin or end your smoke! Be sure your 
match, cigarette or pipe is out. 

YOUR CO-OPERATION in order to keep 
down forest fires is asked. Break your match 
in two. Knock out your pipe ashes into your hand. 
Don’t drop a burning cigarette. 

FOREST FIRES cost millions a year. 
start one. 

DON’T THROW FIRE AWAY in the woods or 
along the road. 


HELP PREVENT FIRES 


Don’t 














_FIRE PROTECTION AND MORE PUBLIC FOREST LAND 


BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


[Extracts from an address by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American Forestry Association, at the annual forestry confer- 
ence of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, New London, New Hampshire, August 24, 1920.] 


ee NE year ago at a forestry conference, at Bethle- 

hem, New Hampshire, | had the pleasure of 

speaking on a national forest policy. I recall 
that I made a statement that we all believed a national 
forest policy was absolutely necessary but that many 
vi us differed regarding detail. I said that in my humble 
beiref one of the first essentials was an adequate fire 
protection program and I advocated getting together 
on the subject of fire protection and seeing what could 
be accomplished in that direction as a first step. To 
my surprise a good friend, one of the leading profes- 
sional foresters of the United States, intimated afterward 
that 1 was not in favor of a forest policy because | 
advocated only fire protection. 

“A year’s discussion and sober thought has, I believe, 
convinced foresters generally that a very large percent- 
age of a national forest program is fire protection, and 
it is my earnest hope that Congress will, before long, 
pass legislation making it possible for the Government 
to co-operate with the States in fire protective work of a 
character and extent adequate to our practical needs. 
When that is done the first great step toward a national 
forest policy will have been achieved. 

“Nearly ten years have elapsed since the passage by 
Congress of the so-called Weeks Law, providing for the 
purchase by the Federal Government of forest lands on 
the watersheds of navigable streams and for the financial 
co-operation of the Federal Government with the indi- 
vidual States in the protection from fire of such water- 
sheds. The American Forestry Association and the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire forests 
were largely instrumental in securing the passage of 
this legislation, which marks one of the most important 
milestones in the progress of this country toward the 
protection and perpetuation of its forest resources. We 
are now on the threshold of still greater developments, 
in which I take it for granted that all of us wish to play 
an equally important part. 

“During the past few years the necessity for forest 
conservation, both for our safety in time of war and 
for our well-being in time of peace, has been more 
forcibly impressed on the people of the country than ever 
before. As a result the movement for the adoption of 
a thoroughly comprehensive, nation-wide forest policy 
has gathered such momentum that we have passed the 
point where it is sufficient to discuss the problem in 
glittering generalities. We have at last reached the stage 
where it is appropriate to discuss the specific legislation 
necessary to accomplish our purposes. In the recent 
report made by the Forest Service on timber depletion 
and related subjects known as the ‘Capper Report,’ con- 
crete suggestions were made regarding the Federal legis- 
lation needed in the immediate future. The two first 


and most important of these deal with forest fire pro- 
tection and the expansion of Federal forest holdings. 
The need for legislation along these lines has been fur- 
ther emphasized by the Chief Forester, Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, in recent addresses, and I wish to invite your 
consideration of them today for a few moments. 

“It is worth noting that both of these points are cov- 
ered in the original Weeks Law of March 1, 1911, so 
that in a way what we are seeking today is merely an 
expansion of that fundamental legislation. What we 
need now is to broaden its scope and increase the appro- 
priations provided under it. The current appropriation 
for the Forest Service carries $125,000 for co-operation 
by the Federal Government with States in the protection 
from fire of forest lands on watersheds of navigable 
streams. This amount should be increased to an annual 
appropriation of at least $1,000,000 and the provision 
restricting its use to watersheds of navigable streams 
should be eliminated. Authorization should also be grant- 
ed for the use of the fund to work out the most effective 
methods of handling various classes of timber land and 
to conduct such other investigative and extension activi- 
ties as the Forest Service might find it desirable to under- 
take in co-operation with any of the States. With an 
appropriation of this size and with authority to expend it 
wherever and however it is most needed, we should be 
able to make real progress in perpetuating the forests 
by protecting them from their most deadly enemy—fire. 

“I do not need to argue the necessity of such an appro- 
priation before a gathering of this sort. You know as 
well as I that our mature forests are not only being 
wiped out by destructive conflagrations and by smaller 
but none the less destructive fires, but that the refores- 
tation of cut-over lands is being prevented by these 
fires and hundreds of thousands of acres of land which 
should be producing valuable timber are being converted 
each year into desolate wastes. We are told by the 
Forest Service that according to the latest information 
available there are 81,000,000 acres of forest land, nearly 
one-fifth of the total forest area of the country, on which 
there is little or no forest growth of any value. This 
enormous area of waste land is equivalent to the com- 
bined area forests of Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 

“Our standing timber is being cut and destroyed by 
fire, diseases and insects, more than four times as fast 
as new timber is being grown. In the case of saw- 
timber alone the destruction is more than five and one- 
half times the growth of such material. What this 
means to the nation in the way of higher prices for for- 
est products and of unstable industrial development fol- 
lowing the cutting out of first one region and then 
another, is too obvious to require repetition. You are 
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all familiar with the old story of local timber depletion 
and the depressing influence which it exercises on the 
economic and industrial life of the entire region. I 
am not an alarmist, but I should fail to perform my 
plain duty as President of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation were I not to tell you frankly that we shall in 
no remote future find ourselves in a decidedly uncom- 
fortable, not to say critical, situation unless we put our 
idle forest lands to work. 

“The pity of it all is that our present failure to per- 
petuate our forests is so unnecessary. We have ample 
areas of lands not better suited for other purposes to 
make ourselves indefinitely self-supporting in the mat- 
ter of our requirements for forest products. All that we 
need is to handle them properly. Many factors, of 
course, enter into the problem of producing the maxi- 
mum supply of wood and of utilizing it in such a way 
as to insure continuity of industry. Questions of taxa- 
tion, insurance, siiviculture, forest management, and 
wood utilization, are all involved, but more important 
than any of these in our present stage of development 
is the problem of fire protection. According to Colonel 
Greeley, adequate fire protection would solve 75 per 
cent of the difficulties by which we are now confronted 
in attempting to keep our forest lands productive. A 
large part of the other 25 per cent involves the practice 
of correct silviculture, and it is only reasonable that in 
co-operating with the States the Forest Service should 
be authorized to insist, as a basis for financial assist- 
ance, upon the passage of State legislation making it 
possible to require reasonable standards in the methods 
of cutting and utilizing the forest and of disposing of 
the slashings, wherever these are important factors in 
maintaining the productivity of the land. 

“Altogether there are some 315,000,000 acres of State 
and privately-owned forest lands in the protection of 
which the Federal Government should co-operate. At 
present more than one-half of this area is almost wholly 
unprotected, and of the remainder existing protection is 
to a considerable extent far from adequate. If these 
lands are to be kept productive there must be a tremen- 
dous expansion in our present fire protection activities 
on the part of all of the three principal agencies con- 
cerned—the Federal Government, the States, and the 
private owners. The first point of expansion is the 
passage of legislation authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend a million dollars a year for this and 
related purposes in co-operation with the individual 
States. Obviously State legislation along similar lines 
is essential and should go hand in hand with Federal 
legislation. Prompt passage of the latter is highly 
desirable since it would undoubtedly prove the most 


‘effective stimulus possible for State action, not only 


because of the moral effect of a good example, but 
because such action would be necessary to enable the 
States to take advantage of the offer of Federal funds 
to supplement their own appropriations. 

“Fire protection should be accompanied by a marked 
increase in the extent of publicly owned forests. The 


purchase of lands by the Federal Government which 
was initiated in 1911 under the Weeks Law should be 
continued with an annual appropriation of not less than 
$2,UUU,UUU. As in the case of fire protection, present 
restrictions on the use of this appropriation only on the 
watersheds of navigabie streams should be removed and 
the borest Service permitted to purchase other forest 
lands in cases where this may be advisable. Primary 
emphasis snowd, of course be laid on completing tne 
original program for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigabie streams through the acquisition of about one 
million acres in New England and about five million 
acres in the Southern Appalachians; but in addition to 
this the Government shouid acquire forest lands in all 
the principal iorest regions wuere areas suitable for 
teueral management can be obtained. ‘he extension of 
National hoiaings in this way is sound pubiic policy 
because 1t makes possible the consolidation of existing 
ho.dings, because such areas serve as models to be tol- 
lowed by private owners in the management of their 
lauds, and because to a very considerabie extent the 
growing of large-size timber will undoubtedly come to 
be more and more a public function. 

“At present about one-fifth of the forest land of the 
country is publicly-owned, mainly by the lederal Gov- 
ernment. ‘he Chief Forester has expressed himself as 
in favor of the extension of such ownership until the 
public owns half of the timber-growing land in the 
United States well distributed throughout the principal 
forest regions. Without attempting to pass upon the 
exact per cent which should eventually be acquired by 
the pubtic, | think we can all agree that every encourage- 
meut snouid be given to the States and municipalities 
to acquire forest land and that the Federal Government 
uiust take the lead in this respect. It goes without say- 
ing that in all Federal acquisition local communities 
should be equitably compensated in some way for the 
tax returus Of which they are deprived when the Gov- 
ernment takes over the land. 

“So tar the National Forest Reservation Commission 
has approved for purchase under the Weeks Law nearly 
2,0UU,UUU acres of forest land at an expenditure averag- 
ing approximately $5.30 per acre. Not only have these 
lauds proved to be a good investment from the stand- 
point of watershed protection, the primary purpose for 
which they were acquired, but they have also demon- 
strated that financially they will be an excellent invest- 
ment. Moreover, from the broader standpoint of the 
National welfare as a whole, it must be recognized that 
under present conditions Government ownership is prac- 
tically the only effective means for preventing the ex- 
haustion of old growth timber of high quality and for 
restocking many denuded areas. There is every reason 
why the program of Government purchases, which has 
been interrupted by the failure of Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the purpose, should be renewed on a 
still larger scale than before. Two million dollars a 
year is certainly a sufficiently modest sum to set aside 
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in an investment which will not only yield satisfactory 
returns from the financial standpoint alone, but will 
materially assist in enabling us to meet indefinitely our 
own requirements for wood, with the permanency of 
industrial development which this imples. 

“Speaking for the American Forestry Association, I 
can say without reserve, that the Association is heartily 
i favor of the prompt enactment of legislation along 


FORESTRY 


the lines discussed. I feel confident that your interest 
in the matter is equally vital and that through the earnest 
co-operation of all concerned it will prove possible to 
translate these two foremost measures, which together 
form the keystone to our national forest policy, from 
the realm of academic discussion into a program of 
action based on the solid foundation of legislative 


enactment.” 


SPLIT WOOD SECTION REVEALS INITIALS CUT ALMOST 
A CENTURY AGO 


ee T the suggestion of Mr. Alfred Gaskill, State 

Forester of New Jersey, I enclose a photograph 

of a section from a beech tree cut along the 

bank of the Delaware River in January, 1885, which 

shows a most interesting development,” writes Henry 
T. Moon, of Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 

Careful examination and count at the laboratories of 

the New Jersey Forestry Department shows the growth 


rings would in- 


the tree was cut in 1886—not 1885, though it is possible 
that your record is more trustworthy than our count. 
“It has been observed that on the opposite side of the 
section are two other initials which show through the 
bark. By careful sectioning they might be revealed. 
“My suggestion that you publish this material is re- 
newed, because it furnishes the best example I ever saw 
of the trustworthiness of a record of this kind, as well 


as the biologi- 





dicate that the 
tree was cut in 
1886 instead of 
1885, but the 
only record 
available con- 
cerning the sec- 
tion, is taken 
from a former 
resident as fol- 
lows: 

“A section of 





a tree cut from 
the bank of the 








cal fact that in 
the growth of 
a tree artificial 
irregularities 
determine sub- 
sequent de- 
velopment. 
Careful exami- 
nation indi- 
cates that the 
initials were 
cut when the 
tree was about 
sixty-seven 








Delaware 
Photograph by Grant Castner. 


AN INTERESTING SECTION CUT FROM 


River in Penn- 
sylvania, one 
mile above 
Morris ville. 
The tree was cut in January, 1885, and this piece acci- 
dentally split open while being cut into firewood.” 

Mr. Gaskill, in commenting oi the section, writes as 


follows: “Our count of the growth rings indicates that 


The initials were cut, as indicated, many years ago, 
ifter the tree was taken down and when it was being cut up for fire woot 


years old.” 

The speci- 
A BEECH ON THE DELAWARE RIVER men is the 
and were only revealed when the maser split open prope FEY of 
Mr. Henry T. 
Moon, Morrisville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, having 
been given to him in 1918 by Mrs. Mary W. Ridge on 
whose property the tree was cut, and who disposed of it 
when breaking up her home and leaving the farm. 





NO SUBSTITUTE FOR HIGH-GRADE WOODS 


N ) substitute has been found for the high-grade hickory 

and ash required by handle makers and the vehicle 
and agricultural implement industries. The supplies came 
principally from the South where the most accessible 
supplies have already been cut. So scarce has the supply 
become that large firms are literally combing the territory 
to secure material. It is said that five years more will 
see the end of the supply of the northern up!and ash, 
which is preferred to the swamp-grown variety of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. The demand for handles is so 


great that manufacturers can not meet it. Any price 


necessary for raw material is being paid. Competition 
with other industries using the same woods, particularly 
the manufacturers of automobile wheels, is keen. Whole- 
sale prices have more than doubled and retail prices are 
in about the same proportion. The small handle factory 
is being gradually eliminated, and there is said to be a 
steady drift toward the concentration of handle manu- 
facture by large concerns and the disappearance of local 


industries. 
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THE COCOA-NUT PALM 


HE cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nucifera) more properly 
T coco, also mentioned under cacao and chocolate, is 

one of the most useful trees in the world. It is 
said by the people whom it furnishes with nearly all the 
necessaries of life that it has as many uses as there are 
days in the year; but that seems to be an under estimate ; 
for surely three hundred and sixty-five necessities would 
never meet the demands of a modern up to date man or 
woman of the temperate zone. The cocoa-nut palm is a 
magnificent tree often reaching a height of one hundred 


palm plantations. The Malay peninsula is fringed with 
these graceful trees. They are everywhere over both the 
East and West Indies and tropical America. The huge 
triangular nuts are water proof, as though made to 
navigate the seas and reach every shore, which they 
surely have done, for on every island and coral islet of 
the Pacific Ocean they are found. They reach their 
greatest vigor by the sea; on the sea-shore they lean to- 
wards the water as though to send their seed adrift for 


other lands. The spathe or flower case is of a hard 























THE UNIQUE BEAUTY OF THE COCOANUT PALM MAY BE FULLY APPRECIATED IN ITS NATIVE HOME, CEYLON, WHERE IT 
FRINGES A HUNDRED MILES OF SEACOAST 


feet and crowned with wide-spreading fronds often 
twenty feet in length. The frond consists of a strong 
mid-rib which terminates in long slender leaflets, giving 
the entire frond the appearance of a gigantic feather. 
Among the massive leaves growing from the main stem 
is the fruit, usually in clusters of from ten to twenty nuts, 
from eight to twelve inches in length and from six to 
eight inches in diameter. This palm is so generally 
spread over the tropical world that its original habitation 
is not known. It luxuriates in the sea air, and abounds 
along the east and west coasts of Southern India. The 
west coast of Ceylon from Colombo southward for over 
one hundred miles is a dense wilderness of cocoa-nut 


woody substance from four to five feet in length, and 
when this case bursts to release the blossom it is like 
the report of a gun. I first heard the bursting of cocoa- 
nut flower cases when hunting in the jungles of the 
Amazon. I asked my Indian guide if there were other 
hunters near. Of course he replied: “The bursting of 
cocoa-nut flower buds.” These huge flower cases are 
tapped at the base for the sweet sap they contain. The 
sap is boiled down into an excellent sugar; it is fer- 
mented into arrack, the apple-jack of the tropics. The 
flower bursts out in branching spikes: five and six feet in 
length. The flower stalk when dried is used for torches; 
the leaf stalk for fencing, the leaves for thatch, for 
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umbrellas, for table ware (plates and other dishes). The 
nut when green is food and drink; when ripe, its husk 
yields the coir fibre from which mats, ropes, cordage, 
brushes and woven coir matting are made. The inner 
hard shell is made into cups, dippers and other vessels ; 
the kernel is the copra of commerce used in making 
confections. From it the valuable commercial product 
called cocoa-nut oil is pressed, and from the oil candles, 
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butter and soap are made. An average yield of a tree 
is sixty nuts. A thousand nuts will produce five hundred 
pounds of copra, or twenty-five gallons of oil. The cli- 
mate of Ceylon is well adapted to all kinds of palms and 
embraced in her many plantations there are said to be 
over thirty million trees. The wealth of the Ceylonese 
is usually estimated by the number of cocoa-nut trees 
they own. Native boats from the Maldize Islands some- 
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A COCOANUT PLANTATION PROTECTED AGAINST NUT THIEVES. NOTE THE DRIED FRONDS 
PLACED ON THE TRUNKS OF THE TREES, WHICH WILL CRACKLE UNDER THE FEET OF THE | 
MOST NIMBLE CLIMBER AND ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF THE GUARD | 
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times arrive in Ceylon, built, rigged, provisioned and 
A ship- 


wrecked crew was cast upon the South Sea Islands where 


laden with the produce of the cocoa-nut palms. 


the party remained for several months living solely on 
cocoa-nuts and a little broiled fish; when they returned 
they had all increased in weight. 

The by-product is oil-cake which is of great value. The 
trunks of the trees are used for innumerable purposes 
besides house building and furniture, and the wood in 
Europe is called porcupine wood because of the vascular 
growth resembling the quills of that animal. Mature 
cocoa-nuts fall from the trees ; but planters cannot always 














THE LEAF, BUD, BLOSSOM AND FRUIT OF THE COCOANUT PALM 


wait for them to fall, and there is no pole or ladder to 
reach one hundred feet; climbing is the only way, and 
cocoa-nut tree climbing is a trade in cocoa-nut countries. 
Professional tree-climbers have the speed and agility of 
monkeys. To facilitate the operation they place a strong 
loop of coir rope around the feet near the ankles; this 
enables them to grip the tree securely and ascend the 
highest trees with amazing alacrity. The climbers are 
also tree tappers, that is, tapping the cocoa-nut bud for 
the sap from which arrack is made. 

Cocoa-nuts being the native wealth, cocoa-nut thieves 
are not uncommon. The owners of plantations have a 
unique system of thief alarm: dry fronds are bound to 
the tree from the ground upwards for about twenty feet ; 
and it is impossible for the thief to remove or climb over 
these without making a great noise which arouses the 
watchman who is never far away. There are many 
other kinds of palm trees in Ceylon of great economic 





value ; next to the cocoa-nut palm comes the palmyra, the 
value of whose exports alone reach half a million dollars, 
while those of the cocoa--nut exceed five million dollars, 
and the export value is but a fraction of the value in the 
domestic uses. I am referring now to the small island of 
Ceylon. Marvelous as are the many varied uses of 
this tree I 
in economics, and that when I consider the bamboo. 


have yet to dispute its claim to the first place 


—James Ricalton. 


HEART ROT IN WESTERN HEMLOCK 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is in- 

terested in the conservation of the timber supplies 
of the country and is urging preventive measures against 
decay which is prevalent to an alarming extent in the 
hemlock forests of the west. 

“It has been generally supposed,” says a_ bulletin 
issued recently by the Department, “that lumber from 
western hemlock is likely to decay rapidly after it has 
been sawed. 
rot present in the growing tree before it is cut; its effects 
are particularly noticed as the lumber dries out, even 





Such early decay is usually due to heart 


though there is no progress in the decay itself. 

“This heart rot is known to sawmill men as stringy 
brown rot, and to the woodsmen generally as Indian 
Paint fungus, mainly because the Indians of the North- 
west used to use the powdered orange red fungus for war 
paint, and also made dyes of it.” 














A NOVEL SEAT 


A LONG WHILE AGO A HUGE MILLSTONE THAT HAD BEEN 
USED IN A NEW YORK VILLAGE WAS DISCARDED. IT LAY ON 
THE GROUND FOR MANY YEARS UNTIL ONE DAY A TENDER 
TREE POKED ITS HEAD THROUGH THE HOLE IN THE CENTER 
OF THE STONE. THE TREE CONTINUED TO GROW AND SOON 
FILLED THE HOLE SO TIGHTLY THAT THE MILLSTONE WAS 
HELD UP BY THE TREE. THIS EFFECT WAS NOT PRODUCED, 
AS SOME HAVE THOUGHT, BY THE TREE LIFTING THE STONE 
TO THIS HEIGHT, A THING WHICH IS IMPOSSIBLE WHILE A 
TREE GROWS. THE STONE HAD BEEN HELD UP HIGH ENOUGH 
TO SIT ON COMFORTABLY BY OTHER MEANS, AND WHEN THE 
TREE ONCE HELD IT UP, THE SUPPORTS WERE REMOVED, 
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WOOD FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
BY HU MAXWELL 





ANUFACTURERS 

of musical instru- 

ments select wood 
with several objects in 
view, depending upon the 
kind of instrument and the 
particular part of that in- 
strument which the wood 
is to supply. The maker 
of one kind may want a 


fruits.” 





wood of extra strength and 


KIND WORDS FROM THE MAKER OF THE 
FAMOUS STEINWAY PIANO 


“We desire to become life members of the American 
Forestry Association and hand you herewith our check 
for $100.00 in payment of dues. 

“As manufacturers in wood products of the highest 
quality, we feel that you are doing a splendid work 
towards the preservation of our trees and forests and we 
sincerely hope that the splendid propaganda that you are 
making in this good cause will eventually bear good 


WILLIAM R. STEINWAY. 


exacting in choice of ma- 
terial, yet many qualities 
and kinds are employed. 
Some are rare and costly, 
others cheap and common, 
but each has its proper 
place to fill for the manu- 
facturer of instruments 
ranging in size and scope 
from the piano to the har- 
monica, utilizes something 








unusual stiffness in order 

to give the necessary rigidity. Another may desire a 
kind that behaves well in joinery and is not inclined to 
excessive shrinkage and warping. Sometimes a wood is 
wanted which possesses high resonance. Or, perhaps, the 
maker of veneers intended for use in the bodies of large 
musical instruments, looks for a wood for the cores or 
inner sheets of built-up panels, and he selects one which 


holds glue well 


from nearly every part of 
the forest. One wood may be highly colored and richly 
figured, another as plain as basswood. Those strong, 
like maple and birch, are in demand, and next to them 
such weak species as buckeye and white pine may find a 
place, and it cannot be justly claimed that the one is 
more essential than the other. Those which transmit 
sound and are known as resonant woods, like spruce and 
southern white 





and is not much 
inclined to warp 
and check dur- 
ing changing 
conditions due 
to heat and 
moisture. 
Beauty of fig- 
ure or attractive 
color may bethe 
chief quality 
sought by the 
maker of the 
outer parts of 
instruments, 
the po r tions 
which are seen 
and by which 
many purchas- 
ers judge the 
merit and value 
of the instru- 
ment. If this 
is the manufac- 
turer’s purpose, 
he is interested 
in none but 


beautiful woods 
cts . 





and sele 





cedar, are em- 
ployed in the 
same work with 
dull - sounding 
woods like oak 
and gum. 
Selection 
goes much far- 
ther even than 
this in the 
choice of ma- 
terial for the 
manufacture of 
musical instru- 
ments. The an- 
nuai demand by 
all makers in 
the United 
States exceeds 
260,0 00,000 
feet, and if all 
the species were 
carefully set 
apart and 
counted, the 
number would 
probably ex- 
ceed one hun- 
dred. In sta- 








those which are 
most pleasing. 
Few = indus- 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOODS 


An ordinary observer would probably pronounce this piano to be of Circassian walnut, so nearly is that 


wood resembled. It is, however, red gum from the 
much like those of Circassian walnut that one often passes for the other. Some insist that red gum 


eC Are ore 
tries are more is America’s finest cabinet wood. If not the finest, 


tistics the 
woods are gen- 
erally grouped 
according to 


forests of the South. Its grain and figure are so 


few surpass it. 
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genus rather than species, several being included under 
one name, as oak, ash, elm, maple, and spruce. 

Both softwoods and hardwoods are employed in this 
industry. Ten of the former are on the list, all of which 
are native of the United States. Not a foot of imported 
softwood is used, unless possibly a little spruce from 
Canada for sounding boards, but none such is shown by 
the records. The total annual demand for softwoods 
exceeds 43,000,000 feet, as follows: 

Spruce, 29,144,150; white pine, 9,394,820; yellow pine, 2,107,994; sugar pine, 
1,004,400; hemlock, 615,600; Douglas fir, 480,400; redwood, 286,200; balsam fir, 
101,400; cypress, 70,000; Cedar, 17,500, total, 43,222,464 feet. 

In quantity 
spruce exceeds 
the other soft- 
woods in the 
above list. 
Though it is 
named as 
though it were 
a single species, 
several spruces 
are included in 
the group, the 
principal being 
the eastern red 
spruce that 
grows from the 
mountains of 
West Virginia 
to northern 
Maine, the 
largest supply 
coming from 
the two states 
named ; and 
Sitka spruce of 
the northern 
Pacific coast. 
Some spruce of 
the black and 
the white spe- 
cies, from New 
England and 
the Lake 
States,and 
from the adja- — 
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wood’s long fibers and in their uniform and regular 
arrangement. The fibers vibrate like so many taut cords. 
Comparison might be made to a group of tightly-stretched 
strings, parallel and of equal length, each vibrating free 
from interference by the others, and all in unison, having 
been acted upon by the same impulse. Wood consists 
of fibers which may be compared to strings either parallel 
or interlaced. The most of those of spruce are parallel, 
hence their fine musical qualities. Most other woods 
have shorter fibers and they may not be arranged so 
that they can 
vibrate freely, 
one interfering 
w ith another. 
Oak is a wood 
of that kind, 
and it is very 
poor material 
tor sounding 
boards for 
pianos. 
Apparatus 
has been used 
to test and de- 
termine the vi- 
bratory quali- 





ites of wood, 
and formulas 
and equations 
involving high- 
er mathematics 
have been 
worked out 
to express val- 
ues; but no 
scientific pro- 
cess has found 
out much more 
than has been 
ascertained by 
simple experi- 
ments with dif- 
ferent:woods by 
practical mak- 
ers of musical 
instruments. 











cent regions of 
Canada, con - 
tribute to the 
musical instru- 
ment industry, 
the total spruce exceeding 29,000,000 feet annually. 

The value of spruce in this industry is due chiefly to 
its resonant qualities. It is a musical wood. Peculiari- 
ties of growth make it so. It takes up and transmits 
vibrations more perfectly than any other wood that can 
be had in adequate quantities. 

The scientific explanations of spruce resonance have 
not all been alike, neither are they all consistent. Agree- 
ment is pretty general, however, that the cause lies in the 


it compares with mahogany. 


THE INTERIOR OF A PIPE ORGAN 


This view behind the scene is in the First Universalist Church in Detroit, Michigan. The fine organ is 
constructed wholly of California redwood. It is a rather new 
and it has been selected because of the well-known unshrinkable qualities of redwood. In that respect 


When Philadel- 
phia was a vil- 
lage of small 
housesand 
wooden roofs, Gottlieb Mittelberger listened to the patter 
of the rain on the thin roofs of white cedar shingles 
and from the tones thus produced, he worked out the 
invention of the cedar pipes for his organ. He declared 
the musical sounds of that wood superior to those emitted 
by metal. 

The most highly specialized use of wood, due to its 
resonance, is found in the piano sounding board. The 
finest spruce goes there, though occasionally other woods 


material for large musical instruments, 
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have held the place. Southern white cedar was once 
sounding boards, but it is 


DS 


more popuiar than spruce as 
not so now. 
The piano is not the only musical instrument which 


profits by the resonance of wood. The p 


ipe organ does 
it, but probably not so much as formerly. Most pipes 
are now made of metal. The quality of wood in a 
violin has much to do in determining the value of the 
instrument. The old master makers of violins, like 
Stradivari, Amati, and Guarneri, selected their wood and 
prepared it with as much care as they bestowed on the 
actual shaping and joming. Maple has always been one 
of the finest violin woods, and it is nearly always com- 
bined with some softwood like pine or spruce. 

Some of the finest working in wood is done in pro- 
ducing high class horns for talking machines and music 
boxes. The horn is a sort of sounding board, correspond- 
ing to that of the piano. There are very fine instruments 
which are made without wooden horns, but many persons 
claim that the wooden horn gives a softness and richness 
of the tone which is extremely rare. 

The xylophone is a small musical instrument which 


does not rank very high in science or art. Its name is a 
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combination of two Greek words meaning “wood sound.” 
The music which it produces is caused more by the vibra- 
tions of wood than is the case with most musical instru- 
ments which utilize the resonant qualities of that material. 
In most of them the sound is transmitted to the wood 
from some other medium, and is taken up and increased 
or purified, and is then passed on; but in the xylophone, 
short rods of wood, graduated as to length, are struck 
with a hammer, or in some other way are made to vibrate, 
and the tones are the result. Rods of different lengths 
are arranged to produce different tones. The manufac- 
turer’s success with this instrument, as with most others 
where the resonance of wood has an important function 
to perform, depends upon the care with which the wood 
for the rods are selected, shaped, seasoned, and mounted. 

Formerly some very large bells were not provided 
with clappers to strike in the usual way, but as a sub- 
stitute, beams of wood were swung on the outside, so 
geared as to strike the bells, end on, and produce the 
sound. It is not quite certain how much of the sound 
came from the beam and how much from the bellmetal; 
but the metal perhaps deserves most credit though the 











































































































A PIPE ORGAN 


Phe cabinet work of this fine instrument is of red gum, with little effort to display figured wood. 
pilasters. Such are usually built up of veneer, with gum as the visible part. 


this country. 





BUILT OF RED GUM 


Sp t Gum_ lends itself well to large panels and 
The wood’s tone is brownish, and it is one of the handsomest in 
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kind of wood 
and the shape of 
the beam were 
carefully looked 
after as if they 
had much to do 
with the success 
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quantity. Five feet of hardwood go to these manufac- 
turers to one foot of softwood. The list follows: 
Native Hardwood Feet Used Yearly 

















of the bell. Such apparatus is said 
not to be used outside of China at the 
present time. 

Most softwoods listed in this in- 
dustry do not owe their place to their 
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Maple leads all others. It is not 
because this wood has some special 











resonance. For instance, much white 
pine and sugar pine are manufactured 
into keys for organs and pianos, but 
they are preferred for those places on 


Courtesy C. Bruno and Sons. 


GREAT CARE MUST BE EXERCISED IN 
THE SELECTION OF WOOD FOR VIOLINS 


The quality of wood in a violin has much to 
do in establishing the value of the instru- 


account of their lightness and small 
tendency to warp, and not for any 


ment. The old masters selected their wood 
and prepared it with as much loving care as 
they bestowed on the actual shaping and 
joining. 


quality of resonance which they may 
possess. Such softwoods as hemlock, Douglas fir, yel- 
low pine, and cypress are demanded for the frames 
of large instruments to give the necessary strength 
without too much weight or at too great a cost; but 
these woods hold places in this industry other than as 
frame stock. 

Hardwoods constitute eighty per cent of all the 
material furnished by forests to the manufacturers of 
musical instruments in this country. That figure alone 
‘tells the story of the importance of this class of woods 
along the line indicated. Measured in feet, there is 
much more softwood in the United States than hard- 
wood—five or six times as much. But in kinds or species, 
hardwoods are far more numerous than the others. 
Manufacturers engaged in the industry under discussion 
use not only more kinds of hardwoods but a larger 


use which ac- 
counts for the 
large demand, 
but it is due 
to the general 





fitness of maple 








for many parts 
of musical in- 
Most of its qualities are good ones, and 





struments. 
it has many. It fills numerous places and does it 
well. It is an outside wood for show and an inside 
wood for strength. It is hard, strong, stiff, heavy, 
elastic, and handsome. Its chief place is for frames and 
braces, and its hardness opens the way for its employ- 
ment as piano actions. A single piano does not require 
much wood for actions, but in the aggregate a large 
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amount is so used in the course of a 
year in the whole United States. It 
cannot be stated how much of the 
forty-five million feet of maple re- 
ported in the industry is converted 
into actions, but the amount is large. 
Where beauty is the chief considera- 
tion, maple meets the call. The fig- 
ured wood, commonly known as birds- 
eye, is well known and in wide use. 
This is not a separate species of 
maple, for birdseye occurs in all the 
species of that tree, of which there 
are several. Most birdseye is cut from 
the tree known as sugar maple, that 
from which maple sugar is made. No 
means exist for determining how much 
of the maple going into this industry 
is hard and how much soft, but it is 
certain that hard maple is used in 





much greater quantities than the soft. 
Most hard maple is cut from the com- 
mon sugar tree. 

Yellow poplar stands second on the 
list, judged by the amount used in the 
industry. It is known as whitewood 
in some of the northern states, and an 
attempt has been made to fix on it 
the name “tulipwood.” The name is 
nice enough, and from the point of 
view of the botanist it is appropriate, 
but the public has not taken kindly to 
this name for the wood, though a little 
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BLACK WALNUT DRUM 

Various woods are used by drum manufac 
turers for the shells and hoops, among them 
being walnut, maple, mahogany, and _ rose 
wood. For a combination of lightness, 
strength, and resonance, wood is unex- 
celled. (Photograph by Leedy Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis. Indiana.) 


more progress has been made in 
giving that name to the tree in the 
woods, and particularly in city 
parks. An equally unsuccessful 
attempt has been made to fix on 
it the name “canarywood,” in con- 
sideration of its yellow color; but 
that effort has come principally 





Courtesy 
C. Bruno and Son. 


MUSIC MACHINES ON WHICH FINE 
WOODS ARE USED 


Sizes and styles of talking and playing ma- 
chines are nearly innumerable; but no matter 
what the size and cost, wood is the essen- 
tial material of which the cases are made. 
Numerous woods are used, but most are wal- 
nut, mahogany, and oak, though others are 
occasionally seen, both foreign and domestic. 


from lumber dealers in Europe. It 
is a wood of general utility, like 
maple, and that explains the exten- 
sive use made of it. It is suit- 
able for some part of nearly every 
musical instrument made of wood. It 
meets general demand and peculiar 
uses. It is excellent for cabinet work 
where closely-fitting joints are wanted. 
It takes a smooth, fine finish, and 
along that line it has few equals. 
Highest grade panels may be made 
of yellow poplar. The casual observer 
might not recognize the panels as 
being of this wood, but might suppose 
them to be cherry, rosewood, or ebony. 
It is successfully employed in imitat- 
ing other woods. So smoothly may it 
be polished, and so perfectly does it 
take stains, that the finisher can put 
a cherry, ebony, or any one of many 
other finishes on it. Poplar has no 
distinctive grain of its own, and it 
Is not necessary to cover up and con- 
ceal anything of that kind when trying 
to imitate some other wood. 

Chestnut fills a much larger place in 
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this industry than most people suppose. Not much of it is 
seen.in the finished articles, probably not one foot in 
ten. It has a grain and figure so distinctive and bold 
that their concealment by paints, stains, and varnishes is 
seldom attempted. It is the opposite of yellow poplar 
in that respect. The reason why chestnut is so seldom 
seen in musical instruments, though so often present, is 
that its largest use is for cores or the concealed, inner 
parts of veneer panels. The surface of such panels is 
of other woods, 
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“quartered.” Both figures are popular with musical in- 
strument makers and sometimes one and sometimes the 
other is the fashion leader. 

Black walnut’s figure is by many considered the hand- 
somest of all native woods. Yearly rings of growth con- 
tribute much to this figure, but the most delicate and 
artistic of the figures characteristic of walnut is inde- 
pendent of growth rings and is due to pigments in the 
fibers of the wood, dispersed in wavy lines, or in clouded 

areas, or in 





but the bulk is 
chestnut, cover- 
ed and out of 
sight. White 
pine ranks with 
chestnut in that 
use—core of 
panels. Yet 
core stock is 
not the only 
place filled by 
chestnut in the 
musical instru- 
ment industry. 
It is a figured 
wood and is 
employed for 
visible as well 
as concealed 
parts. Its fig- 
ure is formed 
by the annual 
growth rings, 
as is the com- 
mon figure of 
ash and yellow 
pine. We have 
only one spe- 
cies of chest- 
nut and only 
one of yellow 
poplar in this 
country. 
Other fig- 
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s ome what ir- 
regular pat- 
terns. Contrast 
in the black 
and brown 
tones in the 
different areas 
is responsible 
for this figure. 
Other woods 
possess it in 
part, but none 
other of our 
native woods 
equals walnut 
in delicacy of 
this figure. Red 
gum is the 
nearest ap- 
proach to wal- 
nut, but its 
colors ‘are of 
lighter tone and 
the rings of 
growth are less 
prominent. 
Manufactur- 
ers of musical 
instruments go 
ahead of near- 
ly all other 
workers in 
wood in mak- 
ing the most of 








ured domestic 
woods reported 
in this indus- 
try, in addition 
to chestnut and 
birdseye maple, are oak, red gum, black walnut, ash, and 
sycamore. Perhaps birch should be included, though 
figured birch is rather uncommon. Native woods listed 
in this industry, but which have little figure, are elm. 
basswood, beech, cottonwood, tupelo, and cherry. 

The native figured woods most often seen are oak, red 
gum, and walnut. Oak has a figure due to yearly 
growth rings, and another due to medullary rays, ex- 
posed and brought into view by quarter sawing. These 
two kinds of oak are known to the trade as “plain” and 


AN ELABORATE PHONOGRAPH 


The woodworker is at his best when he makes the cases of gph gere mene gman The instrument 
shown in the above illustration is valued at six thousand dollars, a consi 
represented by the carving on the wooden case. (Photograph by courtesy of the Edison Company.) 


figured woods. 
Furniture mak- 
ers are scarcely 
their equals in 
that respect. 
Woods of fine color hold an influential place in the 
shops of those who make musical instruments. Such 
woods may display little figure or none. Their value is 
due to color. One of these is rosewood. Though this 
wood when freshly cvt has the odor of roses, hence the 
name, that is of no consideration with those who use the 
material, because the odor has all departed long before 
the article made of the wood has reached the hands of 
the final purchaser. But the color remains. Much 
mahogany is valued for its color rather than its 


erable part of which value is 
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figure. Ebony is another such wood. It usually 
has no figure, but it may be had in tones ranging 
from black to green, and in many shades between 
black and nearly white. Persimmon is ebony’s 
nearest relative in this country, but its wood seldom 
has color enough to be valuable solely on account 
of it. Ebony is esteemed on account of its great 
strength and exceeding hardness, but if it is used 
by American musical instrument makers, it is listed 
under some other name, perhaps as ebony. 

Prima vera is often called white mahogany, 
though it is not closely related to mahogany. Its 
grain suggests the name. The tree grows near 
the western coast of southern Mexico and further 
south, and it has not been long on the market. It 
is remarkable that the wood was offered for sale 
in lumber yards in San Francisco and Cincinnati 





before the existence of the tree was known to 
botanists. In color the wood resembles the yellow 
heartwood of the evergreen magnolia, the wood of 
which has recently appeared in markets as “golden 





mahogany of Louisiana.” It is believed that several 
woods are marketed as prima vera which are botani- 
cally different. 

Furniture and musical instrument people value 





Spanish cedar more on account of its pale red color 


than for the slight figure it possesses. Cigar box 





makers like it for the odor it has, but that has 





nothing to do with its use elsewhere. The wood is 





very soft. It comes from Mexico and the West 
Indies, and it may be had in amounts as large as 


wanted. 





Satinwood’s yellow or brown color is responsi- 


ble for most of its value. Several species from 











America, Africa, and India are known as satin- 
wood, but perhaps the only one entering into the 
musical instrument industry is the tree from the 
West Indies. In the Bahamas it is known as yel- 
low wood. Its book name is Xanthoxylum flavum. 

The United States produces a number of finely 
colored woods which are employed in this industry 


to a greater or less extent. In quantity birch leads 





WOOD AND GOLD 


The harp maker has carried the use of 
wood to the highest perfection. The 
sounding board and sounding body are of 
spruce and maple, the rest of the instru- 
| ment being of metal. The metal parts of 
the harp shown here are overlaid with 
gold, the instrument being valued at $10,000 
| This illustration was made particularly 
large so that the beautiful detail work 
in the design might be seen to better ad 
vantage. In selecting the spruce and ma- 
ple for such a costly instrument as this, 
much material of high grade must be re- 
jected because only the most perfect wood 
can be used (Photograph by courtesy of 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 
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Its 
heart- 


but the other parts 
of the instrument 


the others. 


reddish 
wood is substitut- may be of mahog- 


ed for cherry and any. The use of 


mahogany, par-_ cherry by musical 





TAMBOURINE WITH WOODEN SHELI 








It does not pos- 
sess mahogany’s 
THE LITTLE METRONOME’S IMPORTANCE grain or figure; 
Size is not necessarily a criterion of importance but when both 


ry small instrument, and 
isures his time. It is 
walnut, mahogany or 
r never made of an‘ 
no great amount i 


ve 
me 


The metronome 
by it the musici< 
usually made of « 
rosewood, and it is s 
material except wor 


woods are finish- 
ed with fillers and 
stains, it is often 
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er 
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but 
required in its manufacture 
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THE XYLOPHONE 
The resonance of wood gives this musical instrument its value and 


he bars are of Honduras rosewood, worked in sizes 
off the desired tones when struck. These instru 
ys up to very fine articles. (Photograph by Leedy 
Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


makes it unique 
and lengths to 
ments range 
Manufacturing Compa 





difficult to tell from the other. Birch is stronger 
than mahogany and for that reason it may serve as posts 
and spindles which are exposed to danger of breaking, 


one 


‘ 


Black walnut holds the place of honor in the 
manufacture of this artistic musical instru 
ment, which might be classed as a little 
brother of the drum. (Engraved from a phot: 
graph by the Leedy Manufacturing npan 
Indianapolis. Indiana.) 

ticularly in pianos. instrument mak- 


ers is rathe 


r large, 


and most of it 
finds a place be- 
cause of its fine 


color and delicate 
luster. 


It goes 
into many kinds 
of instruments, 
including’ pianos, 


organs, and auto- 
matic players. 
The manufacture 
of the 
strument 
as the metronome 


small in- 


known 














and used for the 
measurement of 
tones or notes, 
calls for cherry 


in preference to DRUMSTICKS OF TROPICAL WOOD 
most other woods. 
The of 


woods suitable for 


These drumsticks are of snakewood, so called be- 
cause of its striped appearance, and for the same 
reason it is sometimes known as_ letterwood. t 
comes from tropical America. (Photograph by Leedy 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


search 


violin bows is ac- 


tive although no large quantity is needed. Some dealers 


guard as a business secret their source of supply of bow 


woods. Color, weight, and elasticity are essential. Deal- 
ers often sell what they call pernambuco wood for 


bows, but that name is applied to different woods from 
different continents. 

Rosewood has no figure except in rare instances, but 
its deep, rich color makes it valuable for certain kinds of 
musical instruments, especially for broad panels. Were it 
not so soft, it would doubtless have a much wider use. 





i enn lumber industry of the United States now has 
its principal producing center in the Pacific North- 
west, where the timber resources are located; it has been 
predicted that the pulpwood producing center of the 
n Alaska and the Pacific Northwest, for 


1 
I 


future will be 
the same reason. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Meredith believes that 

the development of the forest and hydro-electrié 
resources of Alaska is a practical means of increasing 
the supplies of newsprint available for the United States, 
and therefore eventually lessening the paper shortage, 
1ioW SO acute, 








TRAMPS THROUGH THE GULF STATES—IL 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M. D. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS FURNISHED BY MRS. K. P. ANDERSON AND BY THE AUTHOR) 


HILE in southern Florida, you will certainly 
remember having seen specimens of that wonder- 
ful plant known as the Spotted Trumpet Leaf— 

a species related to our Pitcher Plant of the North, and 
quite as interesting. Botanists recognize it as Saracenia 
variolaris, and not long ago the ‘writer received two 
magnificent specimens of it, by parcel post, from Mr. 


F. W. Walker, of Orlando, 


quently, in the evenings, the camp fire will attract a 
number of these; and should the explorer remain several 
days in the same locality in the forest, many moths may 
be enticed by “sugaring” some of the trees of the vicinity. 
We now have a number of popular works that inform 
the collectors of moths and butterflies as to how they 
should proceed to attract them; how to make the cap- 

tures, and how to care for 





Florida. Both plants were 
photographed natural size 
by the writer, and exhibit- 
ed at the Biological Society 
of Washington at one of its 
April sessions (1920). Sub- 
sequently the specimens 
were accepted at the United 
States Botanic Gardens, of 
Washington, D. C., and the 
Superintendent, Mr.'George 
W. Hess, informed the 
writer that they had never 
had examples of the plant 
there before. 

Nearly all the parts of 
the flowers of this species 
are of a pale grass green, 
which is likewise the case 
with the greatly elongated 
“trumpets” which repre- 
sent the leaves of the plant. 
These, at their upper ends, 
inside and out, are general- 
ly spotted in short rows of 
pale, yellowish white spots, 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 10). This latter 
was made natural size, on 
a six and a half by eight 
and a half plate, and shows, 
in the clearest possible 
manner, all the parts of the plant, including some of the 
dark brown and broken stalks of the leaves of the 
previous year. 

In tramping through the wilds of such an elegant 
sub-tropical country as is represented by our Gulf States, 
one may very profitably devote a part of the time, after 
dark in camp, to the collecting and properly preserving 
for the cabinet at home a number of the beautiful moths 
that occur there at certain seasons of the year. The 
Luna Moth shown in Figure 11 is a splendid example 
of these, and a very favorite one. But then, there is 
a perfect host of others, some of the species being 
entirely confined to those parts of the country. Fre- 
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A REMARKABLE PITCHER PLANT FROM FLORIDA 


Figure 10. As a group, the pitcher plants of the country stand among 
the most curious flowers that we have. The spotted Trumpet Leaf ot 
the South; photographed natural size by the author. This is one of 
the strangest species of this small group. (Reduced one-half.) 


the specimens after they 
are taken. Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land’s “Moth-Book” and 
“Butterfly-Book” give all 
this in great detail, as do 
various Government publi- 
cations and the hand-books 
of popular lepidopterists. 

The Sphinxes, or Hawk- 
moths, form a very large 
group and a most interest- 
ing one, not a few species 
of which can only be cap- 
tured in the Gulf States. 
Among them occurs the 
Giant Sphinx, which is 
only a “straggler” in south- 
ern Florida and southern 
Texas; it is of a rich 
brown color, with a row of 
orange spots down each 
side of its body; it may 
have a spread of at least 
thirteen and a half centi- 
meters. One will have a 
prize indeed should one 
capture a specimen of this 
species and bring it safely 
home in good condition ; it 
will surely be the envy of 
every moth collector in the 
explorer’s list of friends. 
There are no fewer than five subfamilies of the family of 
Hawkmoths, which family contains hundreds of different 
species. Many have a coloration and bizarre markings 
of extreme beauty, and some of the southern forms are 
exceedingly rare in collections. 

One is sure to meet with the big Tomato Sphinx, and 
the five-spotted Hawkmoth, while there are numerous 
related species in Louisiana and Texas. 

Many of our larger moths present an elegant array of 
colors and markings; and unless one has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities to examine and study these, there are certainly 
inany surprises in store for him. One of the grandest of 
our moth groups is the Underwing genus (Catocala), and 
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over an hundred species are to be found in the United 
States, not a few of which are to be taken only in the 
Gulf States. Some collectors confine themselves entirely 
to the representatives of this assemblage, and many works 
have been published about them. 

Butterflies are, of course, only taken in the day-time; 
but what has just been said in regard to the moths applies 
equally to them, and, it may be said, too, of all other 
insects. 

As has already been stated, Florida is a great State 
for flowers, and doubtless there are many new species 
to be collected within her boundaries. Many of those 
already known are either very curious or else very beau- 
tiful, and frequently a species will glory in both of these 
attributes. Some of the plants, as many know, are 
carnivorous in ' 


these plants, extending as it does from the northwestern 
part of the State south to the thirty-seventh degree of 
latitude, and eastward to the one hundred and first 
meridian of longitude. Along the Rio Grande many 
species are found that are the same as those that occur 
in northern Mexico. Coastwise, many elegant trees 
may be seen and studied, the principal representation 
being peculiar oaks and hickories, as well as the long 
and short-leaved pines. 

Mesquite bush and scattered live oaks are the prin- 
cipal ones, and in some places the only trees to be seen 
in the black prairie region. Along the rivers in the 
valleys we meet with fine pecans, cottonwoods, and more 
kinds of oaks, while in many places numerous shrubs 
flourish in great profusion. Various tree and shrub 





habit, capturing 
and digesting a 
number of in- 
sects. About a 
year ago, Mr. 
F. W. Walker 
sent the writer, 
from southern 
Florida, up- 
wards of twen- 
ty living speci- 
mens of the 
plant known as 
Venus’ Flytrap. 
A single plant 
will measure 
but a couple of 
inches across, 
or about five 
centimeters, 
while it does 








growths are 
found in other 
regions, while 
cacti and yuc- 
cas of several 
species flourish 
throughout the 
valley of the 
Rio Grande. 
Incidentally, it 
may be said 
that there is a 
large lumber 
trade in Texas,* 
more particu- 
larly in pine 
timber, the 
other woods be- 
ing used only 
“*| for fuel and 
"2 5| fences. 

Speaking of 








not grow to be 
more than half 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE “LUNA” MOTH 


the yuccas 
(Figure 14), in 


that height. Its Figure 11. Of all the American moths, no single species is more universally admired or more eagerly the southern 


collected by the amateur lepidopterist than the “Luna. 


is is a perfect specimen of a male Luna 


, . moth, collected and photographed from life, natural size, by the author. It is of a pale green color, 
leaves are red with the edges of the forewings marked with rick brown and tan. part of the 


dish and green- 

ish, and more or less sticky, with minute, flexible hairs 
growing all over their upper surfaces. Each leaf may 
close up by the two halves folding upon each other, the 
hinge-line being the mid-rib. Now when some hapless 
little fly alights upon one of these leaves, it slowly closes 
up upon him, until the insect is entirely in its grasp; the 
leaf does not open up again until the insect is not only 
lifeless, but actually digested, just as though it had been 
in the stomach of some animal possessing a regular diges- 
tive apparatus, such as that of any mammal we may 
happen to think of when the process of ordinary diges- 
tion is being considered. 

But rich as the flora of the Floridian region is, it has 
no mean rival in this respect in some parts of Texas. 
In certain areas the country is rich in grasses, and a 
most interesting collection of these may be gathered by 
the explorer. Indeed, one area is extremely rich in 





State they lend 
to the landscape in many places a truly tropical aspect, 
besides being distinctly picturesque in appearance. Their 
big flower pannicles are wonderfully showy, and attract 
many handsome butterflies and some other insects, while 
small mammals and various snakes, some of them venom- 
ous, may hide about their bases where the spiny leaves 
are dead and directed downwards. 

Anyone who has traveled through western Texas be- 
comes familiar with the mesquite tree, or, as it sometimes 
grows, a shrub. In some places where it may grow to 
be thirty or forty feet high, it is commonly known as 
the chaparral. Here it is scrubby and masses into dense 
clumps, it being the home of that famous bird the 
“road-runner” or chaparral cock, and other interesting 
species. This is a form of big, ground cuckoo, that only 
takes to flight when hard pressed; while on open ground 
it can run so fast that an ordinary horse cannot keep up 
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with it. Speaking of mesquite, a writer at hand says of 
it that “under the action of prairie fires it is reduced to 
a low shrub, developing then an enormous mass of roots, 
locally known as underground forest, of great value as 
fuel. The wood is heavy and very hard, almost in- 
destructible in contact with the ground; it is used for 
the beams and underpinnings of adobe houses, for posts 
and fencing, for fuel, and for furniture. It is of a brown 
or red color, handsome when polished, but difficult to 
work, The bean-like pods, before maturity, become pulpy 
and exceedingly rich in grape-sugar. They are eaten by 
the Indians as well as by whites, and furnish a valuable 


fodder for horses. The shrub also exudes a gum re- 








THE BEAUTIFUL WATER 
Figure 12. In many parts of Texas, the Water Hyacinths grow in the greatest profusion about 


of the Water Hyacinths, together with the plants here shown in Figures 14 and 16, were 
with permission to use them in the present connection 


bodies of water his beautiful picture 

the writer by Mrs. Kate Peel Anderson, of Brownsville, Texas, 
sembling a gum arabic, which in Texas and Mexico ts 
collected in considerable quantities for export.” 

Along the rivers and streams in some parts of the 
State, and around the margins of ponds and lakes, we 
meet with great beds of the Water Hyacinths. Their 
delicate white flowers and dark green leaves present a 
picture of floral luxuriousness not easily forgotten (Fig. 
12). Where they grow, one should be on the look-out 
for various species of reptiles or batrachians, and their 
habits and appearances in nature carefully observed. We 
know very little about some of the forms, and science 
will welcome any new facts in regard to them. Some of 
the frogs and toads, for example, are not only very rare 
in collections, but we are practically lacking in any field 
notes upon their exact distribution and habits. Some of 
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the toads found in the neighborhood of Brownsville, for 
example, have not as yet received any common names. 
Of these, Hypopachus cuneus may be cited, of which 
Miss Mary C. 


“The habits and life history are not on record 


Dickerson reports in her “Frog-Book :’ 

Photographs of some of the lovely flowers of Texas 
have been sent me by Mrs. Kate Peel Anderson, of 
Brownsville, Texas, and among them a most attractive 
picture of an Aristolochia, which the Texans and others 
know as the “Duck Vine” for the reason that the un- 
opened flower, on side view, resembles a swimming duck. 
The richly tinted blossoms, when in full bloom, are 


delicately dotted all over with irregularly shaped choco- 
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HYACINTHS OF TEXAS 


the borders of lakes and other small inland 
presented to 


late colored spots, which strongly remind one of some 
aap 


of the flowers of an orchid. Mrs. Anderson seems to 
believe that the Duck Vine is an “insect eater,” and pos- 
sibly this is so. When the seed-pods mature, each has 
the appearance of a charming little suspended basket, at 
the bottom of each of which we find the flat seeds 
of the plant. 

Thus we see that while there yet remains a great deal 
to be examined and desired in the botany and zoology 
of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the 
flora and fauna of Texas is even less known—that is, 
compared with that of some of our New England and 
Middle States. Now that the country is gradually settling 
down again, following upon all that was forced on it as 


a consequence of the great war, it would seem that the 
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time has arrived when such activities as researches in 
the various natural sciences and geology should be en- 
tered upon by the present generation far more extensively 
than they are at present. At no time in the history of 
this Republic has there been a period when so little work 
of that kind has been initiated, prosecuted, and published. 
The writer, having been actively and continuously en- 
gaged in all departments of biology and various allied 
activities for considerably more than half a century, 
feels that he is in a position to make comparisons of the 
annual achievements in the 


have been filled from cover to cover with such obser- 
vations as he was enabled to make from day to day on 
the expedition. 

So important is this subject that entire books have 
been devoted to it, and one of the best of these is a 
volume of over 500 pages, published in London in 1861, 
being a revision by Dr. Norton Shaw of the late Colonel 
J. R. Jackson’s volume, entitled “What to Observe or 
The Traveller’s Remembrancer.” Colonel Jackson was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. It is pointed out in the 

preface that “the work is 





departments referred to as 
the years have passed. 
Owing to the enormously ij 


increased use of the air- | 
plane and the automobile, t 
the wilder parts of the & 
country are being overrun 4 ie 
by thousands of people ij = 
who never contemplated ; ' 
visiting such regions be- - 

? 


fore. Altogether too many 
of these are destructive to 
animal and plant life, and 
absolutely heedless as to 
using the material for any 
purpose whatever. All this 
can but work to one end— 
and that is to extermina- 
tion. In some _ instances 
this will be rapid, and 
gradual in others. The 
larger animals and the most 
conspicuous plants will dis- 
appear first, but the fate of 
all will be the same. Cli- 
mate and_ inaccessibility 
will protect some regions 
for a greater length of time 
than others; but even these 
will soon cease to consti- 
tute barriers, and the in- 
evitable outcome will be 
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ee intended for general use, 

| and will be found service- 
able alike to those who 
travel luxuriously over 
civilized Europe or Ameri- 
ca, and to the adventurous 
and undaunted spirits who, 
in all climates, are content 
to have obstacles and en- 
dure hardships in search of 
Knowledge.” 

This is the very kind of 
book that should be studied 
by the one contemplating 
an expedition through the 
wild and least known sec- 
tions of the Gulf States. 
So thorough and extensive 
is the treatment of the sub- 
ject in it, that it is quite 
out of the queStion to re- 
view all that it touches 
upon. It may be noted, 
however, that Section III 
is devoted to the “Animal 
productions or Zoology of 
a Country;” and the au- 
thor, in about.twenty pages, 
goes most thoroughly into 
the question as to what the 
: explorer should make rec- 
| ord of along the lines indi- 
: cated. 








the same. 
What has already hap- 


case of the other Gulf 
States; but to a degree it 
is also true of them. Young naturalist-explorers should 
ever bear all this in mind; and in making their field 
notes upon plants and animals of the region here being 
considered, it is always well to make a record of any 
observation that is likely to be of any value to the 
naturalists of the years to come. This duty is only too 
often neglected; it is by no means an uncommon thing 
to hear of a person enjoying unusual facilities and oppor- 
tunities as he passed through some comparatively un- 
known region, arriving at the end of his journey with a 
comparatively blank field note-book, whereas it ought to 


A RESIDENT OF THE GULF STATES 


pened in Florida iS, per- Figure 13. Shufeldt’s Crayfish (Cambaris shufeldti), discovered in Ala- 
F ; bama by the writer, figured and described by Professor Walter Faxon, 
haps, not so evident in the of Harvard University. Explorers in the Gulf States are quite likely 
to meet with either animals or plants heretofore unknown to science, 

and such discoveries are often important. 


Every working naturalist 
in this country, and no end 
of them abroad, is familiar 
with certain nature text- 
books—wonderful sets of 
books, carrying hundreds of plain and colored plates 
and text-cuts. These volumes take into consideration all 
the main groups of animals, trees and plants, shells, 
fungi, and other subjects. But a few groups are still 
left for treatment, the most conspicuous ommissions 
being the salamanders, the coleoptera among insects, and 
some others. 

Now, when one comes to study any of these books— 
about plants, fish, reptiles, batrachians, birds, and mam- 
mals, it makes little difference which volume you choose 
—it is soon evident that, with respect to the plants and 
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animals of the northern and middle 


mation imparted is more or less full 


but as soon as we get into the flora 


Gulf States, and take up the indigenous species of that 
region, it becomes at once plain that there are many gaps 


in our material in collections, and a 


lack of knowledge of the biology—using that term in its 
broadest sense—of nearly all the forms of the extreme 
southern parts of the country. Let us have an example 
or so to illustrate this uncertainty or sometimes complete 
lack of knowledge of our Gulf States 

Stone and Cram, in “American Animals,” say that the 


Florida wood rat is said to build 


swampy thickets; that is to say, we have no knowledge 
or photographs of the nest of this rodent, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that scores of non-observing “tourists” have 
swampy thickets” of this 
particular Gulf State. To the same extent, this is true 


for years passed through the 
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States, the infor- 
and satisfactory ; 
and fauna of the 


far more evident 


" species. 








its nest in dense, 


of not a few of 











A FAVORITE ORCHID WIITH MANY 
COLLECTORS 


Figure 16. We call it “Twayblade” for the reason 
that it has but two leaves; while botanists have 
named it Liparia liliifolia, contending that its 
leaves resemble those of some lilies—as the “lily 
of the valley.” Orchids are found in many parts 
of Florida. 


Florida, Doctor Ditmars has not a 
word to say in regard to its breeding 
habits; and, indeed, we know practi- 
cally nothing about it. Miss Mary C. 
Dickerson, in her splendid “Frog 
Book,” is compelled to admit that 
“nothing is on record regarding the 
life history or habits” of the common 
Tree Toad of the Pine Woods of 
Florida and Texas—an admission that 


the fishes and 
birds of all that 
part of the 
country. Of 
such an abund- 
ant species as 





A GLORIOUS GROUP OF YUCCAS IN THEIR NATIVE WILDS 


Figure 14. This species of Yucca flourishes in certain parts cf Texas 


66 KT [ | par 
the Worm and northern Mexico. Three of these are topped off with a grand 
io 1” f pannicle of white flowers. It is frequently found growing to a height 
41Zarc 0 of 25 feet, and in groups. Its edible berries are relished by the Mexicans. 


applies to other batrachians de- 
scribed in that work. Doctor 
Howard, in the “Insect Book’ of 
this series, says of the common 
Ant-lions that “the so-called ant- 
lions are interesting creatures 
which have long attracted the 
attention of naturalists and of 
nature students. The average 
American country boy knows the 
ant-lion pits in the sand about 
as well as he knows the curious 
caddis worms in the brooks;” 
and yet, while various species of 
these are abundant in the region 
here being considered, Doctor 
Howard is obliged to admit, at 
the close of his interesting chap- 
ter about them, that “there is 
need of careful study of any 
one of our common ant-lions. 
The eggs should be described ; 
the number of molts of the 
larva should be known, and the 
duration of the different stages 
under differing circumstances 
should be determined.” 

A TEXAS BIRTHWORT OR DUCK VINE Think of it! The ant-lion is 
Figure 15. A loosely climbing vine, locally known {known to every American school- 


as the “Duck Vine,” as its unopened flower, seen on 


side view, resemble a swimming duck. Our Birth- —_ e 
wort family (Aristolochia), is represented by a num- boy and that for many genera- 


ber of different species, growing in various localities ° . L 
througout the eastern Siase. the Pipe Vine, or tions ; and yet, up to I9O0I, our 




















Dutchman’s Pipe, and the Virginia Snake Root 
being two of them. 


most widely known entomologist 
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is compelled to admit in print that we have no descrip- 
tion of its eggs! This likewise applies to the habits and 


natural history 
moths and but- 


terflies, as ad- 


mitted by Doc- 
tor Holland in 
his two superb 
volumes on 
these important 
insects. 

There is a 
fine “Mush- 
room Book,”— 
Nina L. Mar- 
shall being its 
author, and in 
the leading 
chapter we 
read that “al- 
though for cen- 
turies it has 
been known 
that some fungi 
contain the 
most virulent 
poisons, _ still, 
through ignor- 
ance of those 
points which 
distinguish the 
poisonous from 
the edible, fre- 
quent cases of 
poisoning occur 
in all classes 
of society.” 
Speaking of 
many of the 
molluscs in her 
beautiful 
“Shell - Book,” 
Miss Julia E. 
Rogers tells us 
that “I' tle is 
yet known 
about the life 
history of 
many of these. 
The limits of 
distribution are 
vague and in- 


accurate for 


many. When 
does this snail 
lay its eggs? 
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generally of many of our Gulf States’ little-known species. 

















A NATIVE PARROT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Figure 17. At one time this little Carolina Paroquet ranged over the larger part of the eastern United 
States in immense number, but it is now nearly exterminated. Only a few of these birds are left 
in Southern Florida; it is a long-tailed green species, with red and yellow head. From life, by the author. 
As here shown, it is feeding on the seeds of the cockleburr, of which it is extremely fond. 
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observer, if he keeps a note-book, may discover and pass 
on to conchologists valuable facts in the life history of 
The study of our land molluscs is 


very incom- 
plete. It is a 
worthy and en- 
joyable oppor- 
tunity that is 
open to the 
earnest young 
naturalists to- 
day.” 

What is ad- 
mitted here 
holds true for 
a long list of 
the molluscs of 
any one of our 
Gulf States; 
and not only 
young natural- 
ists but adult 
explorers 
should bear 
these facts well 
in mind. 

Pass ing to 
botany, the 
same gifted au- 
thoress tells us, 
in her “Tree 
Book,” that 
“trees are bet- 
ter known than 
less conspicu- 
ous plants. 
Fungi and bac- 
teria are just 
coming into 
notice. Yet 
even among 
trees new spe- 
cies are con- 
stantly being 
described.” 
This candid 
statement 
should be of 
especial inter- 
est to intelli- 
gent foresters, 
not only those 
at work in the 
Gulf States, 
but anywhere 


How long do the young require to reach maturity? in the country. In as much as there are still undescribed 


When does that species seal up its doorway and go into 
the ground to spend the winter? . . 


The careful 


species of trees in our forests, it is sufficient evidence of 
our ignorance in reference to them. Not a few plants 
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in the flora of the United States are 
still entirely unknown to botanists ; 
and by all means the best way to 
study them, after their discovery, 1s 
pointed out by Neltje Blanchan in 
her “Nature’s Garden,” of the nature 
volumes here mentioned. From 
Jacksonville, Florida, to Browns- 
ville, Texas, there are over 1,700 
miles of coast-line, not including the 
shores of bays and minor inlets. 
Thousands of land forms occur all 
along the line, of which our knowl 
edge is extremely meagre; while as 
to the marine forms that inhabit the 
waters of that long shore-line—of 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico—-we have, upon the whole, 
but very slender descriptions indeed. 





Of many of the minute species we 





Gorse, in that delightful volume of 
his “The Romance of Natural His- 
tory,” says “doubtless many of our 
most richly wooded landscapes owe 
much of their timber to the agency 
of quadrupeds and birds. Linnets, 
goldfinches, thrushes,  goldcrests, 
etc., feed on the seeds of elms, firs, 
and ashes, and carry them away to 
hedgerows, where, fostered and pro- 
tected by bush and bramble, they 
spring up and become luxuriant 
trees.” Nuthatches and squirrels 
plant acorns that often come to be 
the noble oaks of later generations. 
On the other hand, this author points 
out that “a number of tall, prostrate 
trees were lying about, upon which 
large columns of ants of all kinds 
moved busily to and fro. In pene- 








possess no knowledge whatever, and = a FAMILIAR SHELL 
REI 


science is still ignorant of the ex- 
. Figure 19. Hundreds 
shells may be collected 
the one here shown is 


Do we hear an American forester Its, dark back, thickly 


istence of others. 


FROM THE FLORID\ trating into the depths of the pri- 
EES 


meval forests, one sees evidence at 


of difierent species of F 
on the Florida reefs, and every step that these minute crea- 
among the most familiar . 


sprinkled with round, tures are the destroyers of the colos- 


white spots, is responsible for both its English 
ask, “Of what possible use or value and its’ scientific ~“name—the Measled Cowry sal trees, whose strength braves all 


(Cypraea exanthema). (Seen from below.) 


can such knowledge as is here re- 
ferred to be to me?” To which interogatory this prompt 
reply may be given: “Of all the use in the world. And 
the more you command of it, and the better you compre- 
hend how to use it, the more efficient you will be as a 
forester in the forests of this country. United States 
needs every intelligent forester it can muster; or the time 
will come, however distant it may appear to many at pres- 
ent, when their services may be dispensed with altogether ! 

In many sections our small birds are now being ex- 
terminated with marked rapidity; and yet Philip Henry 


the attacks of storm and wind.” 

In several places in his work entitled “North American 
lorests and Forestry,” Ernest Bruncken undertakes to 
demonstrate the connection between the forest and “the 
great forms of earth-life,” and points out the value to 
the forester of a knowledge, as far as he is able to com- 
mand it, of all things from insects to fire, from meteoro- 
logical phenomena to earthquakes, that may directly or 
indirectly affect forests of all descriptions. This author, 
however, is not always happy in his synonymic compari- 
sons, and thus exposes his lack of knowledge of certain 

















TWO BEAUTIFUL SHELLS 


Figure 18. Our Florida shells compare very favorably with those from foreign countries in the matters of form and coloration. At the 
lett a Top Shell (Livonia pica), which has been found in Charlotte Harbor, West Florida, and most abundantly to the southward. It is of 


value both as food and commercially. The smaller specimen is a Harp Shell from the Phillippines. 
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things we may find in nature. In denouncing the setting 
on fire of forests by “two dry branches being rubbed 
each against the other,” he says: “No experienced woods- 
man or forester will believe such a tale. It belongs in 
the same category as the two-headed snake,” etc. As 
nearly every extensive collection of reptiles in this coun- 
try contains one or two specimens of “two-headed 
snakes,” it would have been more to the point had a 
five-headed snake been selected as the monstrosity for 
comparison. Notwithstanding such slips, this work is 
a most excellent one, and has exerted a far-reaching and 
beneficial influence in inviting popular and governmental 
attention to the importance of forests and scientific for- 
estry in this country. 

As far as we can peer back into human history there 
has always been an intimate relation between man on 
the one hand and the forest on the other; and it always 
will be so just so long as extensive forests are to be 
found on this planet. But then, for man to successfully 
conserve forest growths and deal with forest protection, 
he must command, in the way of knowledge, all that he 
possibly can of what there is in nature that makes for 
such ends or militates against them. 








TIMBER RAISING IN EASTERN UNITED STATES 
PAYS BECAUSE— 


There is plenty of cheap land unfit for agriculture. 
The abundant rainfall permits rapid tree growth. 
Transportation facilities by rail and water are good. 
Numerous large cities furnish an adequate market. 
. The region is far removed from the virgin supplies 
of the Pacific Northwest. 
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LONGLEAF PINE HAS HEAVY SEED CROP 


NCE in a great while occurs a heavy year for long- 

leaf pine seed and forest officers returning from the 
Southern States say that this year, 1920, is an unusual 
seed year for this species. This report is confirmed by 
local lumbermen pretty widely throughout the range 
of the tree, which is, roughly, from North Carolina 
throughout the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal plain to eastern 
Texas. The occurrence is particularly noteworthy be- 
cause the species matures full seed crops no oftener than 
about 6 to 8 years. Partial crops, or small amounts of 
seed occur irregularly during the intervals. 

The seed commonly ripens by early September and 
falls to the ground soon afterward. If the fall weather 
conditions are not unusually dry, the seed commonly 
germinates in one to four weeks after it reaches the 
ground. Longleaf pine produces a large seed full of 


. Tich food so that it is eagerly sought and attacked by 


insects, birds and native or “razor-back” hogs. If fall 
and early winter conditions are favorable, the seed 
sprouts early in the spring with the coming of warm 
weather. As a result of the present abundant seed crop, 
many thousands of acres of longleaf pine forest land will! 
undoubtedly be carpeted with seedlings by next spring. 


The reason foresters are calling attention to the heavy 
seed crop and promising an abundant crop of seedlings by 
the spring of 1921 is, that they may bring home to the 
owners of longleaf pine lands the peculiar need for pro- 
tecting their lands from fire. They point out that it 
would cost from 5 to 10 dollars an acre to restock by 
artificial means what nature is about to do gratuitously 
this fall. Owners of longleaf pine lands wishing natural 
reproduction to take place in this way should not fail 
to take action towards keeping out fires, commencing 
with the fall of 1920 and continuing for at least the two 
following seasons, and longer, if possible. The tender 
seedling is easily killed by fire during the first year or 
two. Afterwards, the small tree, although injured by 
fire, many times succeeds in pulling through. The native 
“razor-back,” if present in any numbers during the early 
spring months, destroys practically all young seedlings 
by eating the thick spongy succulent bark around the 
taproot and must be kept under close limit as to num- 
bers, or excluded altogether. On lands burned over by 
fires in the cold season and not oftener than every two 
or three years, the majority of longleaf seedlings may 
be expected to survive. Annual burnings by hot fires 
finally gets practically all of the saplings in the course 
of a few years. The common belief that fires do prac- 
tically no injury to longleaf pine, or are even necessary 
for natural production, is doubtless based upon the re- 
markable resistance that the tree possess after early 
life of resisting serious injury from fires. Tender young 
seedlings are readily killed, and consequently every nec- 
essity for protecting them in a critical year like the 
present is particularly urgent. 








A FOREST TRAGEDY 
By John D. Guthrie. 


He left his camp fire burning to see if the Lookout 
would pick it up. 

He did. 

He thought this would be a good test to see if the 
District Ranger was on the job. 

He was. 

He wondered if a fire would burn very fast in the 
dry forest. 

It did. 

He thought he could get away before the Ranger 
could catch up with him. 

He couldn’t. 

He thought he could bluff the Judge at his trial. 

He didn’t. 

He wondered if the Judge would have the nerve to 
sentence him to jail. 

He did. 

We wonder if he will put out his camp fire the next 
time he is in the forest. 

HE WILL! 

















ANOTHER WORD ON “LIGHT BURNING” 


BY FILIBERT ROTH, DEAN OF FORESTRY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TEWART EDWARD WHITE in the Sunset Maga- 
zine of March explains “light burning,” and recom- 
mends it as a regular practice. 

An artist in popular writing, White did this so well 
that California is quite stirred up, and lined up in two 
camps, and the matter is truly serious. 

White is not only clever, but from his point of view 
he is also right, and the truth of what he claims seems 
so evident that there is no use in disputing. He makes 
two points: 

Fires destroy “bugs.” 

Regular burning prevents accumulation of debris, and 
consequently prevents large fires. 

The first claim needs no consideration; it is new, un- 
proven and contradicts the experience of 100 years. The 
“bugs” (here the bark beetles), are encouraged and 
not discouraged by injuring pine trees. But this is very 
secondary. 

The second and important point is well taken. Light 
burning with raking about the trees is an old practice 
in the South, and has successfully protected thousands 
of turpentine orchards. Simply burning the woods at 
frequent intervals has kept millions of acres of Southern 
pinery “clean” of brush, young trees and debris and 
thus has added to their safety from fire. “Use fire to 
fight fire,’ was advocated by the Michigan Forestry 
Commission years ago. 

White’s chief argument may be stated thus: Nature 
has maintained forests for untold centuries, she has had 
fires and bugs and storms and ice and all the other trou- 
bles and yet she has given us the most beautiful and useful 
stands of timber, a joy to see, and valuable beyond com- 
pare. This argument not merely seems true, but is true. 
If man would leave nature alone, as he did in the past 
if he would not log and lumber, if he would not clear 
land, travel, etc., nature would certainly go on indefinitely 
and maintain beautiful forests. But this if is not ful- 
filled and cannot be in the future ; we do and we must log, 
build roads and railways, we clear the lands, we travel 
and we people the forests. 

This White knows and it is to protect the forest 
against all these new enemies, as well as the old, that 
he recommends light burning as nature’s great remedy 
to perpetuate the forest, whether this method will pro- 
tect, at what cost in money and in injury to young and 
old trees, whether it can be made as effective as the 
protection now begun (for it is not one-fifth organized 
as yet), all this can be tested by experiment. 

To most foresters the experience of the past is quite 
sufficient to fill them with apprehension, but being open- 
minded, there is no opposition on their part to meet 
experiment, but rather against a campaign which rests 
on inference and is not supported by experiment. 

Since White bases his argument on the success of na- 
ture it is interesting here to consider how far she has 
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really been successful and how far nature failed to work 
even without all the man-made difficulties of lumbering, 
clearing, etc., and also how far she relied on the light 
burning where she did succeed in building up stands of 
well-cleaned, now useful timber. If we leave out the 
hardwood district where fires rarely occurred and con- 
sider only the large pinery regions of the United States, 
this seems true: 

Here in Michigan, white pine and Norway pine made 
stands of 75,000 feet board measure per acre and over; 
but 50,000 feet per acre for an entire forty was rare; 
25,000 feet (a million forty), was “fine” timber; the old 
stock figure for pine was 5,000 feet per acre for large 
areas. Even doubling this old stock figure of 5,000 
feet, and allowing 10,000 feet per acre as average, na- 
ture seems to have been about 20 per cent efficient. From 
large caliper surveys in the southern longleaf and short- 
leaf timber it is apparent that, for the long rotation 
with which nature worked she was not over 40 per cent 
efficient, even in real forest, to say nothing of the 
large areas in which she had nothing to caliper or to 
cut. In the Rocky Mountain Forests, or pinery, nature 
did maintain forest, it is true, but her success was even 
less than in the Lake Region and South. She burned 
altogether too freely; large areas turned to prairie; 
parks, south slopes and foothills, often the very best of 
sites were without timber, and taking the entire area 
of lands fit to raise timber and from our utility stand- 
point, best suited to timber, nature was probably not 
over 20 per cent efficient. The fine stands of lodgepole, 
yellow and white pine which she did produce, certainly 
did not develop under repeated fires, but were clean 
timber because they started in dense stands which would 
certainly have been destroyed if ever set afire. That 
nature burned irregularly, that large areas have not 
seen fire in a century is amply proven by any survey in 
lodgepole, which shows that this pine usually starts in 
dense thickets, at times so dense as to stagnate for many 
years. The California mountains are not very different 
from the Rockies. With extraordinary land and climate 
for the production of timber, with species which com- 
monly grow to the age of 300 years and more, and with 
numerous stands of over 100,000 feet per acre, what is 
the average stand over the California forest area? Why 
has nature failed to cover fine forest sites with timber? 
What is the area of all that foot hill country covered 
with brush and forage stuff? Why the large areas 
where brush has followed the timber and will prevent 
timber growth for years? 

Nature has done well; in her household chaparral may 
be as good as sugar pine, but from the standpoint of to- 
day and of our industrial people, her success is about the 
same as nature’s effort at fruit growing with her huckle- 
berry crop every 10 years, her wild cranberry and straw- 

(Continued on page 572) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 


FOREST RECREATION 


BY ARTHUR H. CARHART 





of the out-of-doors. 


institutions. 





ANNOUNCING THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREST RECREATION 


NEW ideas and new methods develop to meet new or changing conditions. The first public appearance of a new publication or the premier 

greeting of a new department of an established magazine heralds some new situation or a condition which did not exist before or one 
which has grown to such size as to merit greater recognition. In this issue of “American Forestry” the department devoted to the recrea- 
tional use of forest areas salutes all readers and thus signalizes a greater use of our forests as play areas and a new service for the lovers 


RECREATION existed on forest lands before the Roman Empire flourished. It was a paramount use of England’s forests before America 
was discovered. It is no new thing. But the universal use of forests for recreation by the people of the United States has so recently 
developed to national importance it may be truly said that the activity is a newcomer to the group of uses existing on American forest lands. 


[ NFORMATION and general knowledge of the opportunity for play and outdoor life in the forest ee have not kept pace with the 
new popular recreational movement and the rush to the forest playgrounds of the republic where magn 
'T HESE statements are not excuses for this department coming into being, but set forth the reasons for its establishment to meet a 
need. It will aim to accomplish certain definite things which when summarized mean the bringing of greater knowledge of the play 
use in our great National, State and County forest and park systems, to the readers of this magazine. And thus it will add to the great sum 
of National wealth of health in mind, soul and body, especially among those who are led to visit and use these areas. It will establish a 
greater appreciation of the exceptional esthetic values found in these great forest properties, and it will help build up the patriotic spirit 
of the country through directing citizens of the land to the great silent woods, the snow crowned peaks or the deep canyons where they may come 
to “Know America,’’ and knowing her in all her marvelous examples of scenic beauty will come to love the “—rocks and rills,—woods and 
templed hills” of their home land with a fervor which will brook no policy or movement which threatens the peace of the land or its 


cent vacation lands are found. 








VACATION OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR NATIONAL FORESTS 


AVE you waited until now to plan where you will 


go on your vacation? Are you still debating 


whether to go to the country or to some beach? 

If you are in this quandary let me offer a sugges- 

tion; spend your play time of this year in a National 
Forest. 

You will naturally wonder on what grounds this sug- 

The answer is found in the great 


gestion is made. 
variety of va- 


North Carolina. If you wish to visit the White Moun- 
tains or the green clad hills of Virginia or North Carolina, 
write the District Forester, at Washington, D. C., asking 
for information on these forests. 

If your home is in the mid-west, there are a score or 
more places where you may go and find the rest you 
desire. Information, telling of vacation areas in the 
mountains of Colorado, will be sent if you send a request 

to the District 





cation activities 
available on 
forest lands 
for these ex- 
tend from Gulf 
tc Border and 
from Atlantic 
to Pacific and 
the different 
types of recre- 
ation found in 
them are al- 
most as varied 
and extensive 
as the forests 
themselves. 
Suppose you 
are looking for 
a place to 
simply rest. 
Any forest will 
offer this opportunity in some form or other. It de- 
pends much on where your home is located which forest 
you choose to visit. If your home is east of the Missis- 
sippi basin you can easily reach the White Mountain 
National Forest where you can get accommodations in 
some resort or farm house near the forest. Here are 
clean air, peaceful hills, pure water and the rest you 
are seeking. Or, if you prefer to travel southward, the 
Shenandoah and Natural Bridge Forests are to be found 
in old Virginia, and the Pisgah National Forest is in 





THE VACATIONIST AT TRAPPERS LAKE IN 





Forester at 
Denver. Or 
from the same 
source may be 
had data con- 
cerning the for- 
ests of Minne- 
sota, South Da- 
kota and Wy- 
oming. There 
are places 
where one may 
rest undisturb- 
ed by any hur- 
ry and rush of 
modern life in 
each of these 
states and with- 


in the bounda- 
THE WHITE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST IN ries of Nation- 


COLORADO CAN SPEND MANY DELIGHTFUL HOURS FISHING FOR TROUT 


al Forests. 

Perhaps you wish a place where you may row, fish 
and swim. Do not hesitate. Take your pen today and 
inscribe a letter to the Forest Supervisor of the Minne- 
sota National Forest at Cass Lake, Minnesota. The 
town of Cass Lake looks out over the placid surface of 
the beautiful body of water of that name and is within 
easy canoe distance of scores of smaller lakes and 
streams where may be found the finest sort of a place 
to camp or build a summer home. In the midst of Cass 
Lake rises beautiful Star Island. There is a peculiar 
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thing about this island in that it has a lake within it 
that comes within thirty or forty feet of the main lake 


at two points and still has no surface connection with the 
The little lake within the island 
and nearly that wide and 


outer body of water 
half a mile 


deep. 


is about long 
is very 

Fishing = in 
Cass Lake is 
excellent. In 
the deep cool 
holes and 
der the shady 
side of the 


reefs lie 


un- 


great 
gamey pike. 
With the great- 
est sort of vim 
pickerel strike 
at your bait 
and it is a poor 
fishing day 
when one can- 





not bring home 
DO YOU LIKE BATHING? FINE LITTLE 


enough of the 
fish inhabitants 
of this lake to satisfy the hungriest family. 
Cass Lake and where one may reach it with a 
by portage is Lost Lake and if you can find it you will 


Just off of 


canoe 


there get some of the greatest bass fishing in this forest. 
If you would not suspect it was a fish story I would 
tell you of the fine string of eight bass I saw one day 





BEACHES SIMILAR TO 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


FORESTRY 


last summer, each of which weighed more than two 
pounds, representing the success of about one hour’s 
fishing in Lost Lake. And there are other lakes and 
lakes and yet more lakes in this forest. Bathing beaches 
Two superb beaches are on Star 
Island. Nor- 
way Beach, on 
side 


abound on Cass Lake. 


the south 
of the lake, is 
a very good 
bathing 
and all around 
Pike Bay, a 
great arm of 
Cass Lake, are 
equal 


place 


beaches 
to any. 

Motor boats, 
canoes and row 
boats carry one 
to the 
where the Mis- 


inlet 


sissippi flows 
into the lake, 
to the old In- 
dian mission near this inlet, to the Indian camps that 
are along the banks of the lake during the berry season 
and to the outlet where the Mississippi empties from 
Cass Lake. There is no limit to the water trips that 
may be taken in the Minnesota National Forest and each 
leads by a beach that lures one to dip in the clear 


THIS ABOUND IN THE 
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NUMEROUS LAKES IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS, THE BENEFITS OF WHICH ARE 
AWAILABLE FOR THE USE OF THE PEOPLE 


THE QUIET BEAUTY OF ONE OF THE 




















THE DEPARTMENT OF 


waters of the lake or loiter over fishing grounds that hold 
fighting game fish of large size. 

What a grandeur of mountain scenery you will find if 
you visit the forests of the Western States! Every- 
where there are peaks and pinnacles, cliffs and chasms. 
I cannot begin to enumerate the great mountain climbs 
that are to be found here. The highest peaks in the 
United States are within the borders of these Western 
forests and each 
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has seventeen National Forests and Washington has been 
blessed with ten. 

The home of the heron, the land of the big bull moose 
and the greatest canoe country in the world are found 
in the Superior National Forest of Minnesota. There is 
no place that will appeal more to the lover of canoeing 
than the unequaled canoe land in that great National 
Forest playground. The forest contains more than a 

million acres’ of 





presents a picture 
and an appeal that 
is nowhere found 
quite like it is 
present in these 
great playgrounds 
of the West. 

Did you ever 
climb Mount 
Hood? You have 
a treat coming if 
you plan your 





vacation so you 
can visit this gréat 
king-like peak of 
Oregon. There 
are camping spots 
galore in this re- 
gion and_ good 
trails lead through 
the tall boles of 
the forest trees 
which look for all 
the world like the 
éolumns of some 
uiajestic cathedral 
of Nature. 

In the same re- 
gion are . Mount 





Jefferson: afid the 
Three Sisters, all 
of which are 
mountains of ex- 
ceptional beauty. 
Good trout 
streams abound, 
waterfalls glisten 
in the settings of 
greenery*and the 
lure’ of Oregon 
and her forests 
soon gets hold of your fancy. If you want to become 
one of the enthusiasts who yearly spend their vacations 
in the National Forests of the Pacific Northwest write 
the District Forester at Portland and tell him you plan 
on coming to his forest country this season and ask him 
where to go, how to get there, what to see and all about 
it, and he will give you that information. You will not 
be crowded for space there nor will you have a dearth 
of places from which to pick your vacation camp. Oregon 


A FINE CATCH HAS ALREADY REWA 
FISHING OFF SHORE IN ONE OF THE LAK 





RDED THIS DILIGENT FISHERMAN, WHO IS 
ES OF THE WHITE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST 


land and within 
this are 150,000 
acres of lake sur- 
face and hun- 
dreds of miles of 
streams. 

. There are more 
trips wrapped up 
in the Superior 
National Forest 
than any other 
great National 
Playground which 
can be easily 
reached by the 
people of the 
Middle West. 
There are canoe 
trips that take 
one only a few 





hours on a lake 
and there are 
others which test 
the grit of a 
sportsman and 
will engage his 
time for weeks or 
even months. If 
you wish to spend 
your vacation in 
the land of the 
old voyageur 
where today the 
canoe is the only 
sort of transpor- 
tation that will 





reach many parts 
of this untram- 
meled country go 
to the Superior. 
There are the 
gamiest of northern lake fish, big game and stately for- 
ests. But remember in picking on this forest as a place 
to spend a vacation that it is a country best suited to 
real outdoor lovers and that there is a good lot of hard 
hiking to do over portages and some steady pulling on 
canoe paddle if you get anywhere. Write the Forest 
Supervisor at Ely, Minnesota, for information about this 
greatest playground for the middle west and the par- 
amount canoe country of the world. 
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Shasta is mountains ot 
exceptional beauty within California’s forests. Twenty 
forests are in California and the great wealth of beauty 
for which the state is noted has the greatest share of it 


but one of the myriad of 


protected in National Forests. 


Lake Tahoe, famed for its beauty throughout the 
world, is in the Tahoe Forest. On every hand where 
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tains and canyons nearly all are within National Forests. 
The great range of the Bighorns in Wyoming, the Medi- 
cine Bow range in the same state and the famous Wind 
River country are all in forests. Trapper’s Lake, Ouray 
in its wonderful setting of jagged mountain sides and the 
famous Pikes Peak are all in Colorado’s forests. The 
Sangre de Cristos, the longest single line of peaks in 
one range in the world, and the 
mystic Spanish Peaks are in the 
San Isabel National Forest, the 
most versatile National Forest 
easily reached from the East. 
Fishing streams and lakes by the 
hundreds, auto roads and free 
camps are found in Colorado’s 
National Forests. New Mexico, 
glowing in the romantic splendor 
cast by stories of early Spanish 
conquests, has most of her his- 
torical and scenic areas within 
the National Forests. 

And so the tale would run if 
all were to be told. In twenty- 
four states, East, West, North 
and South are 153 National For- 
ests of the country containing 
the great total of over 155,000,- 








A WONDERFUL SPOT FOR A SWIM—WAHTUM LAKE, 


National 
to these 
found at 


you may turn in California you will meet a 
Forest. Fine auto roads through and 
great areas, and camp sites which are free are 
numerous points. Write the Dis- 
trict Forester at San Francisco 
if you want to hear of the for- 
ests of California and their great 
recreational advantages. 

Between the eastern border ot 
Montana and the Sierra Moun- 
tains and extending down to in- 
clude portions of the states to 
the south are two great districts 
of the Forest Service. Millions 
of acres of forest land are in 
each. Probably nowhere in the 
United States can there be found 
any lands which have less evi- 
dence of man’s dominion than 
are in the great forests of these 


pass 


districts. If you seek a land 
where you can utterly lose 
yourself for the whole season 


and where with pack train and guide you can loaf along 
through innumerable forests and meadows, write the 
District Forester at either Ogden, Utah, or Missoula, 
Montana, and these men will tell you of scores of places 
that will satisfy your longing for the great unspoiled 
wilderness, for in both districts there aremany such regions, 

Colorado’s pinnacles, Wyoming’s greatest fishing 
streams and hunting grounds and New Mexico’s moun- 


IN THE OREGON 


coo acres of unbeatable vacation 

grounds. 
The best news of all comes at the last. Each person 
in the entire Nation owns equal share in these great 
They are yours to use to the fullest and in 


NATIONAL FOREST 


forest areas. 





AFTER STRENUOUS mags IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS, SUPPER IS OVER AND THE DISHES 
WASHED—NOW TO ENJOY THE CAMP FIRE 


any way consistent with the greatest good for all. There 
are no fees charged for entering a National Forest. 
There is no charge for taking your auto over any of 
the roads built by state Nation or county. Camping is 
free. The trails are open to all. Hunting, fishing and 
all sports may be followed with only the laws of the 
state governing. Firewood is free. The entire system of 
forests is yours and mine to use. There are one or 
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two simple rules to follow when you are in the forests. 
Be very careful with fire. It may mean hundreds of 
dollars spent in fire fighting and thousands of dollars 
loss if you are careless. Be clean in camp and practice 
good sanitation. It may mean great sickness or loss of 
life if you are not a clean camper. Are not those 
simple enough for a child to understand ? 

Should there be a quandary in the mind of anyone who 
knows of our great forests as to where to go to spend 


a vacation? It is hardly conceivable, for there is such a 
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variety in the offerings of the forests, such a breadth of 
country represented in these areas, such an extent of 
acreage in each forest and a more astounding total of 
all that it will be a very exacting person who does not 
find in the National Forest territory a place especially 
suited to his needs and desires. 

Finally, do not forget that these forests are yours. 
You are invited to use them and one way most of us 
can get direct value out of any one forest is to there 
spend the vacation time of this and coming years. 





AUTO CAMP CONVENIENCES 


LL America has turned gypsy. Or at least so it 
seems when one takes count of the cars met on 
the highway. They come from every state and 
foreign lands. A recent report issued by the United 
States Forest Service, telling of the visitors to National 
Forest Playgrounds of Colorado, states that within the 
body of the great mass of visitors 1,082,000 in all for 
the one state, every state in the Union was represented 
as well as twenty-two 


shelter is a modification of the lean-to open face cabin 
commonly called the Adirondack Camp. In this struc- 
ture the plan has been further modified so there is an 
arrangement for a fire directly in front of the open side 
of the shelter to offer a place for heating and cooking. 

The picture shown here was taken on the Pueblo Munici- 
pal Camp Ground, located in Squirrel Creek Canyon on the 
San Isabel National Forest. This area of 117 acres has 
been developed during 





foreign countries. 

But gypsies must 
have and the 
question follows, 
where? And that ques- 


camps, 


tion has remained un- 
answered many places. 
But at some _ points 
communities have in- 
terested themselves in 
making the stay of the 
“pneumatic nomad” a 
pleasant one when 
visiting their neighbor- 
hood. 


Other cities, 





towns 





the ‘early summer of 
1919 so it can comfort- 
ably accommodate 
about 100 people at one 
time. The place proved 
so popular parties from 
the city thirty-five miles 
away would motor to 
these improvements on 
Saturday afternoon in 
order that they might 
have some camp de- 
velopment in the way 
of fireplace or shelter 
for their friends and 
family on the picnic 





and villages are noting 


the following day. 


THE AMERICAN GYPSY PREFERS THE MODERN MOTOR CAR TO THE é 
the friendliness dis- ERPIE TAA ANP MANY ONES GOWETCER OMNTEiR A Another bit of camp 
played by autoists to- construction is shown 
wards towns that have installed Municipal Camp _ here in the footbridge. On these grounds there are a 
Grounds, and have started like improvements. The number of fireplaces and two shelters. <A trail and 


result is a demand throughout the country for infor- 
mation on outdoor stoves, tables, etc., for picnic grounds 
and other camp structures which will adequately serve 
‘the purpose. 

To give examples of all such structures that may come 
to the notice of, one interested in camp development 
would take many pages. And such a collection would 
‘include many things that are hideous in design, as well 
as not serving a purpose for which they are designed. 

But it is possible here to give some examples of the 
best things that have been done so far and in this 
manner point the way to better achievement in the future. 

An illustration represents a small camp structure with 
a cooking and heating fireplace placed in front. This 


road ruins the entire length of the area connecting up 
all parts. A small stream has to be crossed at a number 
of points. Foot bridges are necessary to avoid wet 
feet. This one shown in the cut is typical of all on 
the area. The design is simple and in keeping with 
the setting. 

Shelter-cabin, fireplace and footbridge are here com- 
bined to make a small plot of canyon floor, on the side 
of the creek opposite to the road, an attractive point at 
which to picnic. One noteworthy thing concerning this 
particular shelter is especially interesting. As near as 
this shelter is to the thick stand of young timber shown 
on the slope there never has been even a threatening 
of forest fire here. A properly constructed and rightly 
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A FINE CAMPING PLACE FOR ROAD LO 


placed fireplace used by careful visitors has prevented 
such a disaster. 

A small cooking fireplace on this same camp ground is 
also shown. These fireplaces are placed near good 
water, fuel and pleasing view with all plans so arranged 
that there will be ample room at each fireplace for each 
party. The cost of these fireplaces is so low and the 
return is so great on invest- 





VERS WITH MOTOR CARS, NEAR THE BOUNDARY 
LINE OF THE PIKE NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 


the most used camp develop- 
ment that can be built. The 
cost is low and replacement of 
the entire structure would not 
be prohibitive. Wood is con- 
served by making this fireplace 
small in the fire floor and dis- 
tance between the floor and 
bars. In wooded countries the 
fire hazard is greatly reduced 
by the use of this camp stove. 
After the very essential sani- 
tary arrangements are made on 
a camp area this cooking fire- 
place is probably the most de- 
sirable, low-cost, improvement 
which can be built. 

A modification of this fire- 
place is found in Yellowstone 
National Park. The walls are 
of cast concrete, and while this 
may be very suitable in some 
locations, it is not in keeping 
with the general surroundings found in Rural Park and 
Forest Camps. A feature of this fireplace is its arrange- 
ment in the form of the Geneva Cross. This allows for 
building a fire in the arm which will have the best draft to 
fan the fire. Where stone is not available the concrete 
fireplace is well suited for camp use but should have 
some coloring matter added to the mixture to relieve the 





ment that many more are plan- 
ned for this same camp. The 
only materials that are needed 
for this fireplace, which must 
be purchased, are the half inch 
steel rods which form the 
grate and the necessary cement 
to bind the stones together. 
The fireplace shown is one of 
eight built by one man in one 
day, each of which have been 





in use throughout the season 
and will stand for a like use 
for several seasons to come. 
Any autoist can build one of 
these fireplaces in a short time, 
and where the same family 
comes to a delightful spot many 
times during the summer such 
a convenience will always be 





appreciated and used. In this 
one small canyon camp ‘two 
individuals have used _ these 
fireplaces as models and have 
built similar little camp stoves 
in spots they liked well. 

All things considered, this 


open grate cooking fireplace is 


abd 
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A VERY DOMESTIC SCENE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD—UNDER THEIR OWN VINE AND 
FIG TREE. A MODERN, “MOTORIZED” GYPSY CAMP 
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slare of concrete until 
as fires can smoke 


white ¢ 
such a time 
up the surface. 

A fine type of out-door fire- 
place has been developed by the 
The en- 


city of Minneapolis. 


tire this fireplace 


which is above ground is made 


portion of 





ot metal, the whole being set 
solidly in concrete. The cost of 


this - fireplace is much higher 
than either of the others shown, 
but it will last longer than the 
rubble or walled fire- 
place. A very good feature of 


this arrangement is the lifting 


concrete 


use of the 
part of the 


grate allowing the 

crane which is a 

metal portion. 
The big central camp stove 
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built by the city of Pueblo for 
the Municipal Camp in one of 
the city parks is also shown. A 
shelter and fireplace are here combined. During the day 
the sun’s peculiarly searching in the midst of 
summer, are kept from striking the cook at the fire, and 


rays, 


if a sudden rain storm rushes over the camp the meal is 
For a large camp this shelter is a 
This fireplace served many 


not thereby delayed 
very good arrangement. 
groups at one time during seasons past, the limit served 
at one time being about eight parties and when the camp 
was much used these groups cooked in relays. 

Sanitary arrangements in city locations give little 
trouble but in rural locations the planning for those neces- 











A SPLENDID ARRANGEMENT FOR OUTDOOR COOKING IN A 


A FIREPLACE IN THE YELLOWSTONI 
FINE IN ITS PLACE, BUT NOT SUITABLE FOR EVERY LOCALITY 


DELIGHTFUL 
rHE SAN ISABEL AT THE PUEBLO MUNICIPAL CAMP GROUND 


NATIONAL PARK WITH WALLS OF CAST CONCRETE. 


sities which will reasonably serve many people is more 
of a problem. Contamination of water supply will have 
to be guarded against and the fly problem will intrude. 
The best solution for many locations will be found in the 
privy properly located. The cost is low and 
is laid out by a landscape architect, quali- 
such problems, the public health will be 


flyproof pit 
if the c ampsite 
fied to handle 
entirely protected. 

A very difficult problem in many rural locations is the 
establishment of a good water supply. Pumps and 
shallow driven wells may serve the purpose where there 
is little chance of contamination 
from surface drainage. Probably 
in all locations a shallow driven 
well of this type is preferable to 
an open stream no matter how 
grystalline the water. 

Stream 
in some locations in mountain- 
ous country, but there is always 
a chance of there being a source 


water may do well 


of contamination farther up 
Water carried disease 


may be 


stream. 
germs present in the 
clearest of water. This is true 
in the most remote portions of 
the forest and mountains though 
it is not usual to find any sick- 
ness caused by drinking water 
from a mountain brook far re- 
moved from civilization. 

Springs often are reasons for 
locating picnic spots and camps. 
The location of a spring, in the 
past, has always been a_ point 


near which man took up his 


LOCATION ON : , 
abode for it meant a continuous 
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supply of pure water. So springs today are often the 
best water supply of auto, picnic and vacation camps. 
Several methods of making springs more usable, more 
attractive and more sanitary are commonly followed. 

















A SMALL BUT EFFICIENT COOKING FIRE-PLACE ON THE CAMP 
GROUND, VERY EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO CONSTRUCT 


The most common of these is to sink a barrel around the 
spring from which reservoir, fed from the bottom, the 
water is dipped. This method of utilizing springs is 
better than dipping water out of a muddy brook but 
the open cased spring is as liable to give the user 
disease as is the stream. 

Another fault of the uncovered spring has been found 
where tourists frequent camp grounds. ‘The spring is 
often used as a convenient wash tub. This sounds 
ridiculous, but it has actually been known to happen 
and that too at a point at which there was a running 
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stream of clear water less than fifty feet from the spring. 
So it seems that the only way to protect the public is 
to make the spring as foolproof as possible, which is 
best accomplished by wholly housing the spring in 
a covered and buried concrete container or catch- 
ment basin, and so arranging the overflow that it 
will fall through at least fifteen or sixteen inches from 
pipe, lipped rock or other spout where it may be col- 
lected for use by inserting a container under the fall. 








CLEANLINESS BEING NEXT TO GODLINESS, THIS PUBLIC 
STATION ON THE CODY ROAD LEADING TO THE YELLOW- 
STONE COUNTRY IS EQUIPPED FOR THE CONVENIENCE AND 
COMFORT OF CAMP VISITORS, AND HAS AS WELL TWO FINE 
SHOWER BATHS 


Probably one of the most highly developed camp con- 
veniences that can be found in all the camps is found 
among the mountains of the west. It is the public com- 
fort station within the Shoshone National Forest and 

on the Cody Road leading to 














BIG, CENTRAL CAMP STOVE BUILT BY THE CITY OF PUEBLO FOR ITS MUNICIPAL CAMP, 
BEING A SHELTER AND FIREPLACE COMBINED 


the Yellowstone country. In 
this station, in addition to the 
usual arrangements found in 
such locations, are two shower 
bath equipments. 

An ingenious plan arrange- 
ment has placed a stove in one 
end of this building and in- 
stalled a large water front con- 
nected with a thirty-gallon 
range tank. A door from the 
outside opens into this portion 
of the small building, the en- 
tire water heating device being 
separate from the other two 
compartments. Fuel is plenti- 
ful here and a very little effort 
put forth by the camp visitor 
will give him the opportunity 
of getting a hot or cold shower 
bath. The degree of hotness 
attained is governed by how 
much wood the camper will 
feed to the stove and as the 








so 
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entire water supply comes from a stream fed by melting 
snow the cold snappy finish to the shower is there. 

Municipal, state, county and national provision for 
auto campers is a thing which has come to stay so long 
as the automobile is a commonly owned means of trans- 
portation. Wanderlust calls to each of us and the lure 
of the open highway beckons. More and more people 
will become gypsies of the auto highways, and there 
must be camps to accommodate visitors. 

These camps are needed many places now and the 
coming few years will witness a greatly increased need. 




















THE METAL FIREPLACE SET IN CONCRETE, DEVELOPED BY 
THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS FOR OUTDOOR COOKING. WHILE 
RATHER EXPENSIVE IN ORIGINAL COST, IT WILL OUTLAST 
MANY OF CHEAPER AND LESS CAREFUL CONSTRUCTION 

To keep these visitors from being unwelcome guests 
will be a problem. Camp areas properly equipped are the 
logical solution of these problems of taking care of 
our auto traveler-visitors. These need certain improve- 
ments and an attempt has been made to show what has 
been done so there may be better planning in the future. 








PROTECT THE WOODS FROM FIRE 


A tree will make a million matches—a match may 
destroy a million trees. 

Take no chances with lighted matches, tobacco, brush, 
or camp fires. 

Forest destruction is quick—forest growth slow. 

Burned timber pays no wages. 

When fire is discovered, put it out if you can. Get 
help if you need it. 

Are you practicing fire prevention and forest protection? 
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HOME FOREST PAYS DIVIDENDS 


WELL cared for “home” forest wll make the farm 

more prosperous, add to the comfort of the farm 
home, and enhance the value of the farm as an invest- 
ment, says a new publication, Forestry and the Farm 
Income, issued by the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Farm forestry properly 
practiced supplies timber for farm needs, enables the 
owner to market surplus timber profitably, furnishes em- 
ployment for men and teams in winter, makes waste land 
yield a profit, and increases the sale value of the farm. 
Even if a farmer sells no timber, the woodland pays, says 
the bulletin. The time and money saved by having fire- 
wood, fence posts, and material for repair and construc- 
tion conveniently at hand, and the protection afforded the 
crops, farm buildings, and stock are worth considerably 
more than the slight trouble and expense of raising and 
caring for the trees. 

Farm woodland need not occupy land that will grow 
other crops, it is pointed out. On the contrary, the trees 
should be located on ground too poor to cultivate. A 
little care given in the winter or at other times when the 
farm work is siack will make such land produce valuable 
timber. If fully stocked with trees and well cared for, 
an acre of hardwoods should grow from one-half to one 
cord of wood yearly, while pine should produce from 
one to two cords. 

The prime essential for success in farm forestry, the 
bulletin states, is adequate protection against fires. For- 
est fires kill the little trees outright and weaken full- 
grown ones, so that they may become diseased or infested 
with insects. It also destroys the humus cover and 
causes depletion of the soil. Burning over the ground 
for the purpose of improving grazing is characterized 
as an expensive mistake. Although it is possible to 
secure green grass for the stock a week or two earlier 
ig by such a practice, many of the rich legumi- 
and annual grasses are killed, leaving only 


in the sp1 





nous p 
the hardy bunch, wiry, and other coarse perennial 
grasses, 

When timber is needed, the cutting should be done 
so as to cause the least possible waste of valuable wood 
and should not damage other living trees. The first 
trees to be cut should be the dead or dying and deformed 
and diseased specimens, which shade out healthy trees. 
Less valuable kinds, such as gray birch, aspen, blackjack 
oak, dogwood, sow wood, blue birch, ironwood, and 
others, should be removed in preference to the more 
valuable kind. By following this practice the woodland 
is constantly improved and its value is increased. 

Preservative treatment will considerably increase the 
life of timber which is used for fence posts and other 
similar uses, and is distinctly worth while. Treatment 
with coal-tar creosote has been found to be far the most 
satisfactory process. 














HE Department of Agriculture is intensely interested 
in the matter of tree culture from every standpoint— 
utility, beauty and better home life. 
the other day to read that there are more acres of trees 


in the farm lots of 
America than of any 
other crop; 
in other words, there 


single 
are more acres of 
trees on the farms 
than there are acres 
of corn, or acres of 
oats, and so. on. 
These farm wood- 
lots yielded to the 
farmers something 
like $195,000,000 in 
a single year, but 
they might, with 
systematic manage- 
ment and care, pro- 
duce several times 
that much, and we 
could 


trees that would con- 


have more 
tinue to be a beauty 
and joy for years 
and years, for our- 
selves, our sons, and 
their sons. We 
should all appreciate 
the value of a tree 
and what it means 
to us. 

The other day I 
was asked to speak 
five minutes to some 
school children on 
this matter of plant- 
ing trees, and | 
thought-I would lec- 
ture them a little. | 
hesitated to point 
out to the older ones 
as I did to the chil- 
dren some of the 
thingsthetree 
stands for, and yet 
it does seem to me 
that, if we stop to 
consider some of the 
things the tree 


teaches us, it may help us to lead better lives and be bet- 
As I told the children the other day, the 
tree, for one thing, keeps its feet firmly on the ground. 
It is a substantial citizen. The 


ter citizens. 


It is a good citizen. 


stronger the wind, 
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WHAT THE TREE TEACHES US 


BY E. T. MEREDITH, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


tion, the more firmly it attaches itself to the soil, the 


I was surprised 
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HOW THE TREE GROWS 
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the more 


our states, and our Nation. 


uncertain the founda- 


out, certainly we are able to serve 
do the things that constitute real service to our cities, 


deeper it sends its roots until the solid foothold is secured. 
A tree has its hardships just like an individual. Every 
time there is a strong wind and it is blown back and 


forth, the tree is 
strengthened. In 
fact, it needs that 
bending back and 
forth to develop its 
powers of resistance 
just as we in our 
lives are made bet- 
ter because of our 
difficulties and hard- 
ships. If we meet 
them and overcome 
them, we are strong- 
er and better in our 
everyday lives and 
in our attitude to- 
others. We 
better fibre. 


ward 
are of 
If you plant a tree 
too close to others 
where it is shady it 
is deprived of its 
light—and to us 
education is light. 
Such a tree is either 
stunted or grows up 
in a narrow sort of 
way. It does not 
have a wide outlook. 
It is narrow in its 
view. The same is 
true with you and 
me. Unless we get 
light, 
study and are edu- 


unless we 
cated, unless we 
broaden out and see 
the problems of oth- 
ers, we are likely to 
be narrow in our 
views. 

The tree which is 
planted in the light 
spreads out and 
serves with its shade 
and beauty. The 
same with you and 
me. If we broaden 


and to “carry on” and 


Then, again, from this tree, with a small beginning, 
some great results may be expected. The same is true of 














WHAT THE TREE TEACHES US 


us, since from a small beginning, with proper study and 
light, we also grow and broaden. This very idea of tree 
planting originated with Secretary Morton, who thought 
out the plan simply as a means of beautifying the plains 
of Nebraska. The movement has grown until nearly 
every State and Territory in which you and I, as citizens, 
are interested has taken it up. It has also been adopted 
in the British possessions all over the world and in 
China and Japan, all which have their Arbor or tree- 
planting days. All that came from this suggestion of 
Secretary Morton, which was a small idea in the be- 
ginning. Now it has spread, and its leaves and branches 
have reached all over the world. 

Then you and I also can take these suggestions from 
the tree that starts with such a small beginning. Those 
are some of the things I have told the school children. 
I hesitate to say them to you because as we grow older 
we feel that we do not need these suggestions; yet I do 
not believe they are lost upon you because I think even 
my telling them to the children did me good, and a 
reflection upon the tree as a model for us in our own 
lives will not be harmful to any of us. 

If in this matter of spreading the idea of tree planting, 
there is any service the Department of Agriculture can 
render you, I know every person in the department will 
be glad to do so. 

(Extract from remarks by Secretary Meredith at the Tree 
Planting Exercises by the District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.) 





ONLY DEAD TIMBER USED 
BY MARIE DICKORE 


ges College, at the foot of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, has the unique distinction of owning two 
mountains, four thousand acres of forest, its own saw- 














BEREA 
COLLEGE, WHICH IS RUN BY THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


ONLY DEAD TIMBER IS USED IN THIS SAWMILL OF 
mill but never cutting a sound tree. The photograph 
shows the sawmill with the two mountains in the back- 


ground. In the foreground are logs with great hollows 
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indicating that only fallen or dead timber is used in 
this sawmill. This wood is used for the college, for 
power, for heat and in the many cozy fireplaces in the 
dormitories and in the great open fireplace which delights 
every traveler who stops at Boone Tavern. 

The sawmill, as well as the four thousand acres of 
forest reserve are under the direction of the Forestry 
Department and provide not only ample practical experi- 
ence for the students of the department but also actual 
labor for those students who work for their education. 
The sawmill is operated by steam and, like every other 
industry at Berea College, is run by students who work 
at least two consecutive hours per day under the super- 
vision of a superintendent of labor, who in turn, is 
responsible to the Dean of Labor. Students at Berea 
are given the opportunity to earn their expenses and 
they may select the work which is paid for at the regular 
rates according to the student’s ability and efficiency. As 
every student in the college must work the minimum of 
two hours per day, suitable occupation must be provided 
by the Dean of Labor, and in the Forestry Department 
the students are very happy patrolling the forest, marking 
the dead timber, hauling the fallen timber to the sawmill, 
cutting it there for the required lengths, and then hauling 
the logs to wherever needed on the campus. No sound 
timber is cut as there is enough of the other to supply 
all needs. 





WANTED—FACTS ABOUT SHADE TREES 


OME very interesting facts are coming to light through 
the investigation being made by T. E. Snyder, of the 
office of Forest Entomology, United States Department 
of Agriculture, of the number and value of shade trees 
throughout the country. Mr. Snyder is diligently collect- 
ing data on this subject, which will doubtless ultimately 
be compiled and issued as a bulletin by the Department. 
The inventory and valuation of trees on streets and in 
the city parks of Newark, New Jersey, as of December 31, 
1919, gives rather startling figures. The estimated totals 
read 134,232 trees, worth $4,038,971, to which Superin- 
tendent of Trees Bannwart says must be added one hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of trees (about 2,000) in 
the six hundred acres of “County Parks” within city 
limits. 
From the City Park Department of Washington, Mr. 
Lanham is sending interesting information. He 
it is a most difficult thing to estimate the great value of 


says 


the trees on the streets of Washington, some 105,000 in 
number, but that often five hundred to a thousand dollars 
more is charged for a real estate lot with a tree on it 
than for an adjacent lot without trees. 

Park superintendents, city foresters and others in a 
position to co-operate with Mr. Snyder in the collection 
of this information should communicate with him directly 
here in Washington, at the address given above. All 
data and estimates of this kind will be very helpful to 
him and such co-operation will be much appreciated by 
the Department. | 
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“THE TIME IS COMING WHEN TIMBER WILL 





OMMENT by editors of the coun- 

try on the article in American 
Forestry in regard to the possibilities 
of cattle raising and reforestation in 
the South was wide spread. The edi- 
torial co-operation with the American 
Forestry Association in its campaign 
for a national forest policy continues 
to grow and as a result the nation is 
being areused to the great need for 
action. The report of the Committee 
on Forest Conservation of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association also 
called forth much editorial comment 
calling for action. Some of the ex- 
pressions of opinion follow: 

Tampa Tribune: In a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN Forestry Magazine, Thomas 
P. Ivy says that “in casting about for a 
solution to the problem of the future sup- 
ply of cattle and timber, one naturally 
visits the South, where our great coastal 
plains are today being denuded of trees and 
turned into range lands for cattle.” 

He finds that vast areas of these lands 
are available for both timber and cattle 
growing, and the question immediately 
arises whether it will be better husbandry 
to reforest these cutover places and protect 
them from the burnings which cattle rang- 
ing indulges in, or to turn them into ex- 
clusive cattle countries. 

He says: “That part of the Southern 
States known as the coastal plain has con- 
ditions which are most favorable for the 
development of the cattle industry in con- 
junction with reforestation, provided there 
is applied to the problem a well defined 
national policy that will enable the owners 
of these lands through governmental finan- 
cial aid to develop their holdings in accor- 
dance with their best possibilities.” 

Just what are “their best possibilities’ 
matter for the forestry, agricultural and 
livestock departments of our various uni- 
versities and state institutions to decide on 
and make known to the people. 

The time is coming when timber will be 
just as much a necessity as beef is today. 
It is more valuable, in point of dollars, to 
the grower now than is beef. It would be 
a shortsighted policy which would pursue 
the old course of the farmer of a 
few years ago who grew the thing that 
came first to hand, whether it paid best 
or at all, because he had been growing that 
and his father and grandfather had been 
growing it. 

The Times-Union observed some time 
ago, if we mistake not, that “our uncleared 
lands are not our best grazing lands.” It is 
true. There are areas of timbered range 


, 


is 


in Florida where a cow would starve to 
death on less than ten acres. And yet 
there are those among us who persist in 
burning the grass with its possible young 
tree trying to fulfill nature’s duty in refor- 
estation, for the sake of getting this grass 
on ten acres to support a fifteen dollar bull. 

Scientific and systematic cattle raising 
and reforestation are both much needed in 
the South, where we have reveled in the 


wanton prodigality of nature until her 





ONE WEEK, EVERY WEEK! 


Continuing the hearty co-operation with the 
American Forestry Association in its cam- 
paign for a national forest policy, the News- 
paper Enterprise Association sent this edi- 
torial to hundreds of newspapers: 

This is forest preservation week. Why? 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, calls our for- 
ests the backbone of all industry and cites 
some figures to prove it. Take a look at these 
facts and then indorse the Association’s move 
to ~ forest preservation week multiplied 
by 52: 

Ten years ago the United States produced 
its entire supply of pulpwood, but now two- 
thirds of it is imported. This means freight 
rates to be added to the purchase price. 

Indications are that supplies of pulpwood 
timber in New England and New York will be 
exhausted in 10 to 20 years. 

Ten years ago the United States produced 
its entire newsprint supply—now we import 
two-thirds of it. 

Do you wonder that newspapers are fighting 
for their lives? Do you wonder what makes 
the cost of building a home so high? 

Experts predict saw-log lumber will be 
gone in 50 years. 

The bulk of the eriginal supplies of yellow 
pine in the south will be gone in 10 years, 
and, within seven years, 3,000 manufacturing 
plants there will go out of existence. 

White pine in the Lake States is nearing 
exhaustion, and these States are paying 
$6,000,000 a year in freight bills to import 
timber. 

New England, self-supporting in lumber 20 
years ago, now has to import one-third of the 
amount used. 

Fire destroys over $20,000,000 worth of timber 
every year and kills the reproduction upon 
thousands of acres of forest lands. 

Within 50 years the present timber shortage 
will have become a re timber famine. 

Forest devastation must be stopped; lands 
now in forest must be kept continuously pro- 
ductive; forest lands now devastated and idle 
must be put to work. 











strength is nigh spent before we have ob- 
served that her ration to us is growing 
short. 

Speaking along this line the other day, 
the Montgomery Advertiser, which is in 
a state having great coastal plains being 
denuded of timber, and burned over for 
grazing every year, says: “Western farm- 
ing interests are slowly encroaching on the 
preserves of the cattle breeders. The great 
grazing areas are being plowed under and 
sown to one crop or another. This is re- 
ducing the available cattle growing area 
of the country. At the same time we have 
steadily diminished the remaining supplies 
of virgin timber in the United States. The 
timber problem will one day be acute. Re- 
forestation is essential.” 

Common sense, therefore, would indicate 
that at the earliest possible day this, and 
other States, should set aside certain areas 


for reforestation and keep from them any 
possible danger of damage by cattle or fire. 
Other areas should be set aside for cattle 
growing and should be protected from every- 
thing that makes for the injury of that in- 
dustry. That would include cattle ticks, wild 
dogs and buzzards, which destroy new drop- 
ped calves, and scrub bulls. In other words, 
it points conclusively to the day of the open 
range and the free tick being at an end. 





Christian Science Monitor: Just as 
everybody long ago came to understand 
that the prairies of the western central dis- 
tricts of the United States were synony- 
mous with great herds of cattle, so now 
practically every one has come to realize 
that the steady encroachments upon these 
western cattle ranges for farming purposes 
has decreased the size of the herds. Al- 
most everybody has apparently accepted it 
as inevitable that the number of cattle be- 
ing raised should decline as the western 
lands were taken up by farmers. But one 
phase of the matter which apparently very 
few people in the country have yet ap- 
preciated is the neglected opportunity for 
at least partial counterbalancing of the 
herds displaced in the west by the raising 
of new herds on lands that are at present 
neither used nor occupied back east. The 
most valuable of these neglected lands are 
in the south. They represent great areas 
which have been cut over by the lumber 
interests, and are now lying idle, virtually 
as waste land. Lumber companies still 
hold great tracts of this kind, without do- 
ing anything to make them productive. 
And it is due largely to Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the American Forestry 
Association, that general attention is now 
being directed to the possibility of making 
these lands in the south contribute in a 
large way to the raising of cattle. 

These lands are capable of feeding thou- 
sands of them at the same time that they 
are made to grow new timber. Use them 
in this way, he declares, and you can, in 
addition, provide new forests to supply 
the wood needed by the country when the 
forests that are now standing shall have 
been swept away by the ruthless methods 
now characteristic of lumber production. 
All these purposes are desirable in the 
highest degree. The shortage of wood 
pulp and the high cost of building mate- 
rials, now only too obvious as items in 
the daily news reports, are convincing evi- 
dence that the nation’s forests, as well as 
its grazing lands, have been reduced below 
the margin of national safety. And if the 
southern states can readily be made to sup- 
ply the lack, there is only one more oppor- 
tunity for the south to hasten an industrial 
reclamation which has been going forward 
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BE JUST AS MUCH A NECESSITY AS BEEF” 





swiftly in that part of the country within 
1e last two decades 

To anyone judging conditions in the 
United States purely on the basis of the 
relative density of population, it may be 
surprising to find that there are great 
areas of land practically unoccupied and 
out of use in sections where the population 
figures run high. We speak of “the popu- 
lous east,’ having the Atlantic seaboard 
principally in mind, and often not even 
the people most familiar with actual popu- 
lation conditions there stop to realize what 
an acreage of practically unproductive land 
is still existent tl 
still easily to be found in the blank spots 


1ere, or what isolation is 


between the population centers. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, as the State having 


the greatest density of population of all 
the states, has still whole townships of 
vacant and virtually unproductive land. 
So what Mr. Pack now points out is worth 
noting, that the cutover lands, which mark 
the site of what was once an enormous 
forest of pine timber covering the coastal 
plain of the southern states, constitute 30 
per cent of the total area of these states, 
or an acreage greater than the combined 
area of Alabama, Florida and Georgia; 
for it may be, as the forestry people are 
saying, that in this unproductive acreage 
is locked up the most important economic 
problem that now confronts the people of 
the United States 

Certainly there is general interest in the 
estimates of those who are calling atten- 
tion to this matter. They say that these 
cutover lands of the south, on the lowest 
basis, would provide annual pasturage for 
over 10,000,000 head of cattle. That would 
be on a basis of about ten acres per head. 
And all the cattle now in existence in the 
United States number only about 68,132,000. 
If the southern states can carry one-sixth 
as many cattle as there are now in the 
entire country, apparently somebody should 
be getting busy about it, not only for the 
sake of the country, but for the sake of the 
south. And if three-fifths of these cutover 
lands that are now idle can be made to 
grow timber at the rate of 10,000 board 
feet per acre at the end of a timber rota- 
tion of fifty years, provided lumber and not 
pulp wood is desired, it is time something 
were done to start this new growth on its 
way. What can be gained meanwhile from 
turpentine operations, it appears, would 
give some additional momentum to the 
main purpose. 

Of course the general direction and pro- 


motion of this sort of thing should enlist 


the attention and best activities of popular 


government. Federal and State authorities 
have the best kind of opportunity for co- 
operative action, first in a comprehensive 
survey of the field, then in promoting the 
occupation and use of the land by those 
qualified to handle it intelligently, and then 
in such protective legislation and law en- 
forcement as would foster development in 
accordance with the general economic pur- 
pose. Something has been accomplished 
by private initiative in this territory within 
the last few years. Thirty per cent more 
cattle and 75 per cent more hogs are being 
raised there now than were raised there 
ten years ago. But these efforts are small 
in view of the vast potentialities of the op- 
portunity. Government co-operation seem: 
necessary if the waste lands of the south 
are to be given their full economic effect. 


Richmond Journal: As news of it spreads 
about, the country’s interest in the “Hall of 
Fame for Trees,” now being compiled by 
the American Forestry Association, steadily 
grows. The Hall has, by this time, many 
candidates, among the more recently nomi- 
nated being the “Great Tree on Boston 
Common,” around which the colonists as- 
sembled for battle with the British, and 
which was blown down in a storm in 1918. 
“The Green Tree Hotel” at Le Claire, Iowa, 
is also of receptive fame. This is an his- 
toric elm, well known on the Mississippi 
River, because it was a waiting place for 
river men out of jobs and looking for trips. 
Its age is believed to be 120 years. Many 
Virginians to whom the old tree is a 
familiar sight, will be interested to learn 
that the Octopus tree, in Charles City 
County, has been mentioned for a place as 
the oldest and largest tree in the Old Do- 
minion, and other candidates for this novel 
hall of fame include the De Soto oak, at 
Tampa, Florida, from which De Soto 
started for the Mississippi; the two oaks 
at Marlintown, West Virginia, marked in 
1751 by General Andrew Lewis, and the 
tallest tree in the Balkans, at Podgoritza, 
nominated by the Red Cross, which had 
headquarters near it through the war, and 
from the naming of which it may be seen 
that the American Forestry Association 
does not intend to limit the honored ones to 
native products. This is but just, though 
America has enough to fill a respectable 
list exclusively her own if we will but take 
the trouble to look them up. For example, 
the first citrus fruit tree ever planted in 
Southern California, which now stands in 
the courtyard of the Mission Inn at River- 
side, protected by a tall iron railing from 
the predatory instincts of unconscionable 


tourists. Trouble necessitates interest, and 
that interest, it must be said, seems to be 
rapidly coming up to the mark, so that we 
may expect in time a- Hall of Fame for 
Trees of actual historic value, even greater 
than its appeal to sentiment. 





Jamestown, New York, Post: As the 
forests disappear before the increasing pop- 
ulation and the demands of industry, the 
science of forestry is developing rapidly. 
The national and State governments are 
encouraging the study of trees as means of 
preserving and distinguishing them. Trees 
are the largest and finest product of vegeta- 
tion; therefore, in addition to mere utili- 
tarian purposes they are desirable for their 
beauty. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is registering all memorial trees in a 
national honor roll. This encourages plant- 
ing of memorial trees. Those who cannot 
visualize the future beauty of these roads 
may wait long years to be impressed with 
their magnificence. Then, perhaps, others 
will begin to follow their example. Every 
new highway of importance is an oppor- 
tunity for expression of civic pride in this 
way. Patriotic organizations of Jamestown 
and Chautauqua County have not yet been 
impressed with the idea of memorial trees, 
yet there are opportunities on every hand 
to place memorials to the honored dead, 
so that every traveler cannot fail to see 
and know and remember why the trees are 
there. 


Ogden Standard: The announcement of 
the American Forestry Association at 
Washington to the effect that officers of the 
American Legion and of the Service Star 
Legion in every State are planning to plant 
memorial trees, recalls the claim made by 
an Indian town that it has the most famous 
street. 

There are five houses on Lincoln Street 
in Crawfordsville, Indiana, and from those 
five houses went nine boys to the war for 
humanty. 

There is a big tree on that street. It is 
called the Dumont Kennedy elm and all 
those nine boys played under that tree. In 
commemoration of the service these boys 
rendered in volunteering for trouble at the 
Mexican border and later going to fight 
abroad this tree has been dedicated as a 
memorial. Senator James E. Watson made 
an address in connection with the celebra- 
tion held in the street. 

The American Forestry Association 
wants to know if there are other trees with 
a history for its Hall of Fame. After all 
is said a tree makes a beautiful memorial 
and the move to plant thousands of trees in 
memory of brave men and women is highly 
commendable. 
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NATIONAL HONOR ROLL, MEMORIAL TREES 


Trees have been planted for the following and registered with the American Forestry Association, which 
desires to register each Memorial Tree planted in the United States. A certificate of registration will be sent to 
each person, corporation, club or community reporting the planting of a Memorial Tree to the Association. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


By Friends of John Black Clarke: Lieut. 


John Black Clarke. 
GUILFORD, CONN. 


By Darrow Post. No. 48, American Legion: 
Burton Monroe Lee, Herbert Hamilton Hall, 
Charles W. Darrow, Frank H. Bishop. 


CLAYTON, DEL. 
By Mrs. Alice F. Sinex: David Clouds Har- 
rison, Bailey Stuart Ashby. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
By Irving Park Women’s Club: Sergt. Alex- 
ander J. Dunn. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
By St. Ambrose Episcopal Church: Norman 
E. Gilbert. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
By Daughters of the American Revolution: 
Capt. Arthur F. Mosley. 


OAK PARK, ILL. 

By George Rogers Clark Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution: Lloyd Havns 
Ghislin. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

By Harlem Consolidated Schools: C. C. 
Burns, Earl Pallott, Irving Pearson, Harry 
Thomas, Walter Collins, Lester Miller, Clar- 
ence Cusson, Willard Clarke, George Collins, 
Julius Faust, Curtis Lovejoy, Seymour Malt- 
press, George Easton, Wesley Morgan, George 
Evans Burritt,’ Honore Cusson, Harry Lee, 
William Mullens, Ward Fabrick, Clyde McFar- 
land, Gene Heldridge, Sergt. Alfred Pickard, 
Lieut. Paul Conklin, Carlyle Corson, Mr. 
Love, Arthur Shrom, William Budd, Walter 
Budd, Ralph Blackinton. 


BLOOMFIELD, IND. 
By Wednesday Afternoon Reading Club: 
Rev. Merritt Owen, Rev. J. A. Spencer. 
SULLIVAN, IND. 
By Women’s Club: Sullivan Boys who died 
in the Service. 


MARION, LIMA COUNTY, IOWA 
By the Cary Club: Sergt. Joseph H. Bar- 
noske, Everett J. Leasure, Leo G. Marchant, 
Justin M. Lillie, George L. Foulk, Clifford 
Murphy, Howard B. Brenneman, Earl B 
Dodds, Cecil Harlan Biggs. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

By University of Kentucky: Dr. J. 
Kastle. 

NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 

By North Bergen Public Schools: Betsy 
Ross, George Washington, Henry Clay, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Old 
Faithful, Victory, Gen. John J. Pershing, Fifth 
Grade Beauty, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, William Penn, Christopher Columbus, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Robert Fulton, Alexander 
Hamilton, Liberty, Benjamin Franklin, Henry 
W. Longfellow. 


CRAWFORD, NEBR. 

By George H. Adams: V. H. DeBolt. By 
Mrs. T. F. Golden: Hugh Golden, Victor Gol- 
den. By Mrs. Ervin D. Heltzel, Dr. Ervin D. 
Heltzel. By Mrs. G. V. Higgins, William E. 
Higgins. By Nannah Kennedy: Virgil C-. 
Kennedy, Earl D. Kennedy. By Mrs. Harold 
King: Harold King. By Commercial State 


Bank: Cecil Lyon. By Esther McDowell: 
Robert E. McDowell. By Mrs. James Nestor: 
Francis Nestor. By Mrs. Harry Strohmeyer: 
Harry Strohmeyer. By Mrs. Page Francis: 
Frank Francis. By Mrs. J. A. Habagger: 
Edmund Habagger. By Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Leithoff: Merlin Remington, Thomas Rem- 
ington. By Mrs. Henry Rennau: Claude 
Rennau. By Mrs. Bessie Wallin, Sergt. 
Thomas H. Smith. By Mrs. H. Lindeman: 
A. A. Lindeman. By Mrs. Laura Howe: Ar- 
thur P. Howe. By Mrs. J. A. Wolverton: 
Sergt. Frank Wolverton. By J. H. Barnum: 
George Barnum. By Mrs. W. O. Barnes: 
Homer Barnes. By Mrs. J. E. Porter: W. J. 
B. Porter, Lieut. O. W. Percy. By Dr. D. F. 
Richards: Frederick W. Hymes. By Mrs. J. 
W. Burleigh: James E. Smith. By Tha. Sli- 
der: Lawrence Arthur Slider, Clarence Ever- 
ett Slider. By F. A. Diehl: Frank Andrew 
Diehl. By Mrs. B. F. Johnson: Corp. Archie 
F. Johnson. By Eula Barton Ivins: Lynne 
S. Barton. By Ray Moss: Roy Moss. By 
Mrs. Martha Ela Cullers: Arch Cullers. By 
Ellen Juden Sleeper: Lieut. Louis K. Juden. 
By Albert Lindeman, George E. Lindeman, 
Henry Lindeman. By Gwenn Wiggins Mc- 
Dowell: Verne Wiggins, Ernest Wiggins. By 
J. H. Ballengee: Paul F. Ballengee. By 
Ralph McHoes: Wayne C. McHoes. By 
C. A. Minick: Charles A. Minick, Jr. By 
Altar Society: Chaplain J. P. McMahon. 


GUIDE ROCK, NEBR. 

By Commercial Club: Our Living Soldiers 
Who Have Returned From the Great War. 
By Woman’s Club: Our Soldier Boys Who 
Paid the Supreme Sacrifice in the World War 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

By Civic Club: Kenneth Ashton Copeland: 
James K. Nichols. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

By Hutchinson-Central High School: Hut- 
chinson-Central High School Boys Who Gave 
Their Lives to Their Country During the Late 
War. 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
By the Agricultural Society: Soldiers Who 
Died at Base Hospital Here, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Effingham Lawrence, John Harold, Thom- 
as H. Bacon. 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
By South Side School: Carey J. Walrath, 
Toney George, John Myers, Leroy Foltz, Carl- 
ton Walrath, Joseph Kessler, Leslie Hellonack. 


PENN YAN, N. Y. 

By Penn Yan Board of Education: Lester 
Chisholm, Valentine P. Allen, Roy Bassage, 
Gerald Fisher, Warner Psynesr, Alfred Will- 
iams, Harold Johnson, Frank Waddell, Charles 
Costello, Fred Moran, Gerald McAdams, Carl 
Bromley, Philip Rilling, Sidney Vermilyea, 
Wesley Benedict. 


NEW YORK CITY 

By David W. E. Allen Post, American Le- 
gion: David W. E. Allen, Attileo Minarvini, 
Lester Brown, Peter Lonergan, Walter H. 
Lawrence, John A. Bickhardt, Ralph R. Mal- 
colm, Albert P. Kovar, George T. Davis, Will- 
iam Wolfberger, Michael J. Ressner, Victor 
Guarini, Thomas F. Donovan, Sidney Fortner, 
Arthur Boyce, Glen E. Walter, Arthur H. 


Andrews, James Harper. By Harlem Board 
of Commerce: For Those Who Served, St. 
James’ M. E. Church, For Those Who Served, 
Mount Morris Baptist Church, For Those 
Who Served, Reformed Church of Harlem, 
For Those Who Served, Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, For Those Who Served, Con- 
gregation Mount Zion, For Their Supreme 
Sacrifice, Reformed Church of Harlem. By 
Francis Galwey: Corp. Thomas Galwey. By 
George C. Webster: Churchill Pryer Webster. 
By Parents Association: Alfred Buxbaum, 
John Vincent Daniels, Johnathan Hansen, 
Lieut. James J. Hoffman, John Cook Hen- 
shaw, Edward J. McNulty, Edward J. Mar- 
tin, James J. Roman, William Albert Spence, 
David A. Seery, Harry Stoff, Emanuel Van- 
derporten, Matthew John Weldon, James 
Scott, Tony Tanalo. 

WANTAGH, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
By Wantagh Memorial Congregation: Ber- 
gen Raynow Seaman. 


CANTON, OHIO 
By Mrs. Mary E. Bowman: Sergt. Stanley 
S. Bowman. By Lincoln Highway Memorial 
Association: Fallen Heroes of Stark County. 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 

By Service Star Legion: Miss Neville J 
Eberly, Miss Loretta A. Reasbeck, William J. 
Boehm, Harry King Cochran, Ellsworth Con- 
ley, Charles Criswell, Job Reese Harris, 
Stephen Claire Haughton, John Perry Holly, 
Maurice M. Kinsey, Alfred Lawfield, Clarence 
William Marquardt, Alfred H. Miller, A. J. 
McKay, Joseph Pisano, Carl Rossler Pratt, 

Edward Tate, Bertrance Taylor. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

By Lincoln Highway Memorial Association: 
Lieut. Murray K. Spidle. By Junior Order of 
American Mechanics: Walter Wolf. By 
Knights of Columbus: Lieut. Walter Clements. 
By Post Office: Melville Hose. 

NORTH INDUSTRY, OHIO 

By Lutheran Church: Sergt. Stanley S 

Bowman 


XENIA, OHIO 
By. Mrs. Charles Jabe: Rev. John Ely. 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


By Oregon Agricultural College: E. B. Black- 
den, Owen W. Johnson, Richard W. Wilmot. 


CLARENDON, PA. 
By Miss Bessie M. Driscoll: Franklin L. 
Mattison, Marshall O. Larsen, Raymond 
Bines, Raymond W. Wesling, Hugh McGovern. 


DUNMORE, PA. 

By Dunmore High School: Anthony Anger- 
son, Thomas Bonavoglia, Everett J. Bush- 
weller, John M. Clark, Salvatore Colimino, 
Joseph Ambrose Collins, William Cupple, 
Peter Demko, Joseph Dombrowski, George E. 
Dornhein, Jerome F. Dougherty, John J. 
Ferguson, Anthony Edward Gettings, Leo 
Cray Healey, A. Pierson Hurd, John H. Mc- 
Hugh, Benjamin McLean, Michael Medico, 
Anthony Mooney, Patrick J. O’Hara, Leonard 
J. Preston, Andrew Oliver Reynolds, Benja- 
min Richards, Joseph P. Ryan, Duane S. 
Salsberry, William Santarsiero, Jerome Simon- 
son, Charles Skipper, Samuel Smith, Andrew 
Summo, Howard Swingle, Lloyd Gail Wilcox, 
Webster Altemose, Raymond Kunz. 
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Write for this Booklet 


Every one interested in the 
progress of science, particu- 
larly as it applies to improved 
business methods, should read 
this good booklet. Write for 


“The Typewriter Plus"’ 
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The Maximum Silencer In World Business- 


The Noiseless Typewriter is making a name for itself 
in the world of letters. 


Quietly, without great hurrah or blare of trumpets, it 
has proved that it 7s possible for a typewriter to speak 
softly without sacrificing speed or fine quality of work. 


Haven’t your nerves been pleading more and more for 
this whispering typewriter? 


” NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


THE NOISELESS TYPEWRITER CO,.—253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
¢ BY ELLWOOD WILSON 
PRESIDENT, CANADIAN SOCIETY OF FOREST ENGINEERS 





ATE in 1919, Mr. Robson Black, of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, wrote 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell, suggesting an 
Imperial Forestry Conference. The Brit- 
ish Forestry authority took up the matter 
and invited the British Dominions and 
Colonies to send delegates, and 35, from 
all parts of the world, met in London on 
the fifth of July. There were present 54 
associate delegates. Canada was repre- 
sented by Messrs. E. H. Finlayson, Forestry 
Branch, Ottawa; Clyde Leavitt, Commis- 
sien of Conservation; Robson Black, Can- 
adian Forestry Association; Mr. Kilbey, 
Canadian Government Railways; M. A. 
Grainger, Chief Forester British Columbia ; 
Avila Bedard, Assistant Chief Forester, 
Quebec, and Ellwood Wilson. The meet- 
ings were held under the Chairmanship of 
Dhe Lord ovat, KT. K.C.M.G,, DS: 0., 
Chairman of the British Forestry Com- 
mission. The first day was spent in visit- 
ing the British Empire Timber Exhibition, 
and the second, in a visit to Kew Gardens, 
the celebrated Royal Botanic Gardens and 
Aboretum in London. The opening session 
of the actual work of the conference was 
held in the morning of the seventh of July, 
in the historic Guild Hall, and address- 
es were made by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Lord Milner, the Lord Lovat and 
several of the delegates. The Forestry 
Commissioners entertained the delegates at 
lunch and in the afternoon in the Council 
Chamber of the Guild Hall, the delegates 
presented their reports on the forest re- 
sources of the various Dominions and 
Colonies. These meetings were very im- 
pressive and especially the afternoon ses- 
sion when a mass of information on the 
forest conditions and resources of so large 
a part of the world was brought together. 
No such authoritative statements had ever 
been prepared and the conferencg had 
before it up-to-the-minute data for the 
study of forestry and timber supplies the 
world over. In the evening the delegates 
were entertained by the Forestry Students 
Society of Oxford, Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh Universities. At this banquet, Sir 
William Schlich spoke most interestingly. 
The next day the delegates left for a trip 
through the Crown Forests of Dean, High- 
meadow and Tintern, as the guests of the 
Forestry Commission and spent three de- 
lightful days in tramping through Dean 
Forest situated in the West of England 
and in getting acquainted with one another. 
The Forest of Dean lies between the 
Rivers Severn and Wye in the west part 
of the County of Gloucester. This forest 


contains 18,700 acres under management 
and also a freehold of 15,594 acres, but, 
owing to the legal position, only 11,000 
acres of the forest can be enclosed at any 
one time, so that the whole area cannot 
be placed under management. This area 
has been reserved as a forest since the 
earliest time the term “forest” originally 
meaning an area set apart for hunting and 
having little of its present meaning. This 
forest was originally oak and was used for 
supplying timber for wooden ships. 

The greater part of the actual forestry 
work was first undertaken in 1808, and by 
about 1832, 11,000 acres had been planted 
up. In the early days the trees, on ac- 
count of naval requirements, were grown 
with large spreading crowns in order to 
obtain knees for ships. After wooden 
ships were discontinued an effort was made 
to grow the trees taller and straighter. A 
great many plantations of exotic species 
have been made, including Douglas fir and 
Sitka spruce. These two species make 
remarkable growth and those of the dele- 
gates who were familiar with British Col- 
umbia said that the growth was certainly 
equal if not greater than that in their 
native habiiat. 

Oak is perhaps from one to one hun- 
dred years old, and the coniferous species 
from one to eighty years old. 

The delegates were quartered in Speeche 
House, still belonging to the Crown, and 
in which in early times the old Verderer’s 
court was held for trying cases of crimes 
against the Forest Law. These were very 
severe in the early days, and a man would 
lose his life or be mutilated for killing a 
deer and often a hand was cut off for 
killing rabbits or smaller animals. 

The prices received for wood cut in these 
forests are rather interesting: Oak over te 
inches, forty cents per cubic foot felled, 
lying in the road. Oak under six inches to 
ten inches about twenty-four cents per 
cubic foot felled. Beech, seventeen cents 
per cubic foot felled; Larch, thirty cents 
per cubic foot felled; Spruce, twenty-two 
cents per cubic foot felled; wood, for use 
in the mines, hardwood, $10.00 per ton: 
free on rail and coniferous species, $12.00 
per ton, free on rail. Hardwood, cut into 
cord wood $5.00 per ton, free on rail. 

The forest is in charge of a deputy sur- 
veyor, with a head forester and thirteen 
foresters with definite beats and charge of 
gangs working in these beats. The aver- 
age number of workmen employed is 140 
to 160. 

The receipts in the Forest of Dean, for 


the period 1908 to 1918 amounted to $389.- 
U0, and the expenditure $440,000, making 
a deficit for ten years of about $50,000. 

The Forest of High Meadow comprises 
about 3,580 acres, of which 3,349 are under 
timber. This was purchased by the Crowa 
in 1817 and further purchases were made 
in 1824 and 1828. At the time of purchase 
the timber was between 50 and 60 years 
old, and about a thousand acres were 
planted with oak between 1825 and 1850. 

Larch has been freely introduced in 
groups among the oaks to replace the 
matured standards cut out, but in most 
cases the groups were too small and the 
surrounding oaks were tending to close in 
over the larch. In 1911, a system of clear 
cutting and replanting at the rate of ap- 
proximately a hundred acres per year was 
begun. A new working plan is now in 
course of preparation for these woods. The 
best of the soil will be given over to oak 
and the remainder will be planted with 
conifers and ash. 

The prices ruling in the woods are 
practically the same as those in the Forest 
of Dean, but there is a larger quantity of 
good oak timber which sells up to 52 cents 
per cubic foot in the woods. 

The excess of receipts over expenditures 
for the period of 1908-1918 amounts to 
about $1,000. 

The Forest of Tintern, situated on the 
left bank of the River Wye, between the 
towns of Monmouth and Chepstow were 
purchased from the Duke of Beaufort in 
1901 and contain 3,200 acres. The object of 
management since 1914 has been the pro- 
duction of coniferous and hardwood tim- 
ber of good quality and also a supply of 
small wood for local turnery industry. A 
great bulk of the material which is cut in 
the wood is used for mining purposes. 
This applies to both hardwood and smaller 
coniferous poles. The better class larch 
poles are sold for telegraph purposes. The 
smaller hardwood material is utilized in 
the manufacture of chair legs, et cetera. 
Practically all the material is felled by 
the Crown and is disposed of to timber 
merchants. The prices run somewhat high- 
er than in the other two woods. 

The balance of receipts over expendi- 
tures for the ten-year period has been 
$36,000. 

On July 10, the main body of the dele- 
gates returned to London while a special 
committee of thirteen remained at Tintern 
Abbey to discuss the policy and general 
conduct of the conference just in session 
This meeting was held in the Beaufort 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Holds in Fee and by Lease, in New York, New England 
and Canada, nearly 


4,500,000 ACRES OF WOODLANDS 


At an average of only 5 cords to the acre, this represents a stand 


of approximately 22,500,000 cords of pulpwood. 


If the Canadian forests, held by leases which convey all rights 
of property to the timber, could now be regulated and scientifically 
protected and operated as are the Company’s forests in the United 
States, there is ample authority for an annual increment of at least 


4%, which would yield 
900,000 CORDS A YEAR 


As the Company’s pulpwood requirements are about 700,000 
cords a year, this would mean a perpetual supply of raw material, 


with no impairment of the forest asset. 


The ideal forest situation provides annual growth equal to the 


annual requirements. 
Forest Conservation and Forestation will procure this ideal con- 


dition in time and the movement is under way. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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We write Workmen’s 
Compensation Insur- 
ance on lumber and 
woodworking and kin- 
dred risks. : : 


We insure automo- 
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We Paid Back 20% On 
Every Policy that Expired 
In 1319 
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Company 
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New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
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New York City 
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Oak Yellow Pine 
S. B. BOWERS COMPANY 
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STERLING LUMBER CO. 


GULF RED CYPRESS 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine, West Coast 
Products. Write Us. 


Finance Building, Philadelphia 















| Arms Hotel at Tintern, overlooking the 


ruins of the famous Abbey of that name 
and the beautiful valley of the Wye River. 

On Monday, July 12, the delegates met 
in the morning to elect a president and to 
decide on the procedure and form of an 
address to the King. After that there was 
a general discussion of the responsibility 
of the States for forest policy and it 


| seemed to be the general opinion that as 
| forestry was a long time business, that 
| the State was certainly responsible for the 
| management of forest lands owned by it 


and there was also the opinion that a cer- 
tain amount of supervision over private 
forest holdings was the duty of the State. 

In the afternoon a description and dis- 
cussion of the Forestry Departments of 
all the various countries represented was 
held and much interesting information on 
these points was secured. 

On the 18th, methods and problems of 
technical forestry ware discussed, includ- 
ing fire protection, reforestation, utiliza- 
tion and so forth. 

In the afternoon the subjects of educa- 
tion and research were talked over, and it 
was the concensus of opinion that for 
England, at least, it would be better to have 
only one forest school, rather than the 
three which exist at present. It was also 
decided that a central Forestry Bureau 
for the exchange of information to be a 
sort of clearing-house for all sorts of 
forestry matters should be set up in Lon- 
don and also that some Central Bureau of 
Research which did not trench on any of 
the work being done by similar organiza- 
tion. should also be established. 

On the 14th of July, the resources of 
the British Empire and the consumption 
of forest products were also discussed to- 
gether with the scope for Imperial devel- 
opment. As different parts of the Empire 
have different kinds of timber and differ- 
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ent needs, it was hoped that there could be 
an interchange of products between them 
so as to make the Empire self-supporting 
in its forestry needs. 

From the 14 to the 20th of July, a tour 

f Scottish forests was made, and ca re- 
turning the committee which had been ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting presented 
their report, resolutions were discussed 
and adopted and on the 21st an address was 
presented to the King at Buckingham Pal- 
ace from the conference. 

In the afternoon, there was a discussion 
of the foundation of an Imperial Forestry 
Bureau and the session concluded by a 
banquet to the delegates given by His 
Majesty’s Government 

On the 23rd a visit was made to Windsor 
Forest with a luncheon at th- Royal Hotel 
Ascott. 

In every way the conference was a great 
success and should be one of the brightest 
mile-stones in the history of forestry. The 
fact that the British Empire sees the need 
for proper forestry management of its tim- 
ber resources and that men were gathered 
together from all parts of the world to 
discuss these questions in common is of 
the very greatest importance. 

To sum up generally one’s impression 
of this conference, the first thing was the 
splendid hospitality of the Forest Author- 
ity’s members to the delegates. The meet- 
ings were conducted in the most business- 
like way that the writer has ever seen and 
moved more smoothly and a greater amount 
of work done per unit of time than it has 
ever been his experience to witness. 

The delegates were promptly in their 
places at the opening of the sessions; 
speeches were short, business-like and with- 
out oratorical efforts and when anyone 
commenced to get om the subject which was 
being discussed by the conference he was 
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promptly brought back to the matter in 
hand. 

Lord Lovat, as chairman, handled these 
sessions in a most masterly manner, and to 
him is due a great part of the success of 
the conference. 

The English Authorities did all in their 
power to encourage the delegates from 
overseas to express their opinion and to 
take the major part in the debate and in 
all the proceedings, and their fine hospi- 
tailty will never be forgotten by any of 
those present. 

The problems confronting foresters in 
all parts of the world were found to be 
practically the same; lack of money, lack 
of continuity of policy, lack of trained per- 
sonnel, lack of definite information in re- 
gard to forest resources, interference by 
political authorities, lack of definite forest 
policy and an insufficiently formed public 
opinion were found to be common to all the 
countries represented. 

The setting up of a Forestry Commis- 
sion in Great Britain has been a wonder- 
ful step in advance and this commission 
has been given a free hand and an appro- 
priation of 15,000,000 pounds to be spent 
in reforestation of waste land and to en- 
courage private _lanting for the next ten 
years. Great Britain learned a lesson dur- 
ing the war in its lack of timber supplies, 
and the necessity of importing everything 
from ov-rseas. The present policy will be 
to establish sufficient forests to fill the 
needs of Great Britain for three years 
should any future war occur. 

The situation in India was perhaps the 
best of any country because there Forest 
Authority has the full backing of the In- 
dian Government and as this great domin- 
ion is not a democracy, the necessary power 
to establish a definite policy and to insure 
its continuity is present. 
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| Canadian restrictions on exportation of crown licensed timber and 
| a vanishing source of pulpwood supply in the United States have 
lead to the buying of many large tracts of freehold pulpwood, both 
for immediate operation and for reserve, within the last few 
years. Is your supply insured? There are now available a few 
desirable tracts, one of which may meet your requirements. Let’s 
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PULPWOOD 
TIMBER 


~~ = 
Alaska, California 
and Montana 


The United States Forest 
Service wishes to invite the 
attention of paper manu- 
facturers and other inter- 
ested persons to several 
available areas of pulp 
timber with possible water 
power development, located 
within the Tongass Nation- 
al Forest, Alaska; the Plu- 
mas and Tahoe National 
Forests, California, and the 
Blackfeet National Forest, 
Montana. Information re- 
garding these areas and the 
conditions under which the 
timber may be purchased 
will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the District For- 
ester, Missoula, Montana, 
with respect to the Mon- 
tana area; the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, with respect to the 
California areas, and the 
District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, with respect to the 
Alaskan areas. 
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SALE OF TIMBER 
KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION 
CALIMUS-MARSH UNIT 


EALED bids in duplicate, marked outside “Bid 
S Calimus-Marsh Unit,” and addressed to the 

Superintendent, Klamath Indian School, Kla- 
math Agency, Oregon, will be received until two 
o'clock P. M., Pacific time, Wednesday, October 
27, 1920, for the purchase of the merchantable 
timber on the tract in Townships 31, 32, 33 and 34, 
Ranges 8, 9 and 10, Williamette meridian, Kla- 
math Indian Reservation. The said unit includes 
about 67,000 acres with a total stand of approxi- 
mately four hundred fifty million feet of tim- 
ber, principally western yellow pine, of which 
about fourteen million feet is on about 2,500 acres 
of allotted land, as to which separate approved 
contracts with the Indian owners may provably 
be made. Each bid shall state the price that 
will be paid per thousand for yellow pine, sugar 
and incense cedar, and for other kinds of 
that will be cut and scaled prior to 
Apri! 1, 1924. Prices subsequent to that date 
are to be fixed by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for three-year periods. No bid will be 
accepted for less than $4.00 for yellow pine, 
sugar pine and incense cedar and $1.60 for other 
species during the period ending March 31, 1924 
Each bid must be accompanied by a certified 
check on a solvent national bank drawn in favor 


pine 
timber 


of the Superintendent of the Klamath Indian 
School to the amount of $40,000.00. The deposit 
will be returned to unsuccessful bidders, but 


retained as liquidated damages if the successful 
bidder shall not execute contract and furn‘sh 
satisfactory bond for $50,000.00 within sixty days 
from the acceptance of his bid. The right is re- 
served to waive technical defects and to reject 
any or all bids. For copies of contract and regu- 
lations, fuller description of the sale area, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 








other information, apply to the Superintendent 
of the Klamath Indian School, Klamath Agency, 
Oregon. 

Washington, D. C, August 10, 1920. CATO 


SELLS, Commissioner. 
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With only one exception, all the for- 
esters present, except those from Canada, 
were in favor of establishing and main- 
taining forests by plantation rather than 
by natural reproduction. The general rea- 
son for this was that under natural repro- 
duction many undesirable and weed species 
take the place of valuable species or seed 
in along with them, making their manage- 
ment difficult and it was felt that planting 
was cheaper and a better means towards 
establishing forests. 

This conference was so that 
it has been decided to hold one every three 
years and the next will be held in 
Canada in 1923. 

Messrs Clyde Leavitt, Avila Bedard and 
Robson Black made a trip through Holland 
and Belgium to the battlefields of France 
and some of the French forests after leav- 
ing the Forestry Conference in London. 

The Society of Northeastern 
held their annual meeting in Canada this 
year, arriving in Montreal on the 27th of 
July and proceeded by train to Berthier 
where they were the guests of Mr. G. C 
Piche, Chief Forester of Quebec, and after 
lunch visited the Government nurseries 
and plantations on the sand dunes along 
the C. P. R. Railroad. They were much 
impressed by the good results obtained on 
the drifting sand, especially in regard to 
the spruce trees. 

On leaving Berthier, they went to Grand 
’Mere and from there to Proulx, the head- 
quarters of the reforestation work of the 
Laurentide Company. 

Wednesday and Thursday were spent in 
inspecting the plantations, and Wednes- 
day night a business meeting was held. On 
Thursday night there was a general meet- 
ing in which the eighteen members of the 


successful 


one 


Foresters 


Northeastern Forestry Society were joined 
by fourteen Canadian foresters and a joint 
discussion of the demand for the removal 
of the embargo placed by the Quebec, On- 
tario and New Brunswick Governments 
on wood cut from Crown lands for export 
was thoroughly discussed. 

On Friday morning, the party proceeded 
to Grand’Mere and inspected the planta- 
tion of the Laurentide Company and the 
and were the the 
pany at lunch. In the afternoon, fifteen of 
the members proceeded to Lake Edward 
as the guests of the Commission of Con- 
servation and Doctor Howe, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where the experimen- 
tal station of the commission, in co-opera- 
tion with the Laurentide Company, was 
visited. Here they saw the sample plots 
and sample cuttings that have been made 
and were much interested in the results 
obtained. 

Mr. Austin Cary, who represented the 
United States Forest Service at the meet- 
ing, afterwards proceeded to Quebec to 
discuss the work of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment with the Chief Forester, He 
expects after that visit to go to Montrea! 
to talk over the work of the Riordan Paper 


mills guests of com- 





with 


Brigadier-General J. 6 


Company 
White. 
Captain H. A. Peck visited the Aviation 
Station of the Laurentide Company in or- 
der to inspect the work done in mapping 
the forests by aerial photography and also 
took a flight over the limits of the Lauren 
our method 
Peck 
airplanes ot 


have ex- 


Captain 


tide Company to 
plained to him. 


investigating the 


has been 
subject of 
seaplanes for use in forestry and logging 
work for the Riordan Company and he 
was much impressed with the photographi 
york done by the Laurentide Company. 

Mr. Roland D. Craig and Doctor Swaine 
of the Commission of Conservation and 
the Dominion Entomological Branch, were 
at the meeting of the Northeastern For 
esters and afterwards took a trip in the 
Laurentide Company’s seaplane, n‘loted b 
Lieutenant Stuart Graham, in order to se? 
for themselves what kind of work could 
be done in reconnaissance on a large scale 
such as the Commission of Conservation 1 
doing in a forest survey of Ontario. They 
were much pleased with the results of their 
flight and very enthusiastic about the pos 
sibilities of the machine. 


FOREST GUARD KILLED WHILE 
FIGHTING FIRE 
HILE directing from the air the work 
of 100 or more fire fighters, battling 


blazes raging in the Lassen National For- 
ests at Alturas, California, three men, two 
non-comunissioned army officers and a gov- 
ernment forester, fell 1000 feet to 
their death on July 10, when their airplane 
went into a tail spin and plunged to the 
ground. News of the fate of the trio was 
received by officers of Mather field, a gov 
ernment flying field in California. The vic 
tims were: 
Sergeant Wayman T. 
Corporal —— Salcida. 
Forest Guard Benjamin H. Robie. 
Since July 4 flames have been sweeping 
the Lassen Aviators and 
foresters of the United States forest patrol 
service have been directing the work of 
volunteer fire circling over the 
blazing area in planes. When the fire ap- 
peared to be fairly under control, flames 


over 


Haney. 


timber district. 


fighters, 


burst out anew in several places and late 
on the night of the roth, the volunteers 
busily attempting to stem the fire’s progress, 
were startled to see the plane suddenly 
go into a tail spin and shoot downward. 
The landed at a spot where 
the flames were burning fiercely and if 
the occupants were not killed outright they 
undoubtedly were burned to death. 


machine 





BOUQUET 
“You are engaged in a magnificent work. 
the saving of beautiful trees and beautiful 
landscapes, as a work which is 
utterly vital to the prosperity of our coun- 


well as 


try, and I wish you and the American For- 
Association the greatest success in 
carrying on that work.” 

Cuartes Nevers Hormes. 
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é: DISSTON 
C . ADE STEEL 
~~ ™ 
Vag ~ The Foundation of 
+ 
Ny ‘ 
Wy, "a. CROSS-CUT SAW 
yn, ' 
it ie Ot Ky 
rhe first important “ny, 
thing to consider about Vii, ~ : Q UA L | | Y 
Disston High-Grade Cross-Cut ‘ayn, SS. ine 
Saws is the material used,—the fam- AS 
: a a \ 
ous Disston-made Steel. 
In 1855, because he could not rely on outside : 
steel to meet his strict specifications regularly, Henry (Wir. : 
Disston built his own Steel Mill. Since that time the good AV in > 
quality of Disston-made Steel has become famous wherever Va Wy 7 es 
saws are used. Wtvingy 
a given, a a ai tase: aitivens staeeemebiciis ; Vy 
It is this steel—its edge and set holding qualities, its exceptional uni- 
formity, its keeness, its freedom from flaws and seams-—that is an important 
factor in building the present preference by lumbermenr everywhere for Disston 
Cross-Cut Saws. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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THE PRINTED MESSAGE 


Ts Printed Message, not carrying with it the persuasiveness of Personal Contact, 





must possess certain attributes to offset this obvious disadvantage. The skill in the 
wording of the text, the choice of plates and type, the color scheme,—all have 
important bearing on the effectiveness of the appeal, yet if there is not an intelligent selec- 
tion of the medium of conveyance, Paper, the finished product, though showing evidence of 
intention, will lack the artistic finish and consequent appeal to the eye so essential in 
achieving the results expected of it. 
Dill & Collins Co.’s Papers, possessing as they do the reputation of being the best 
of their class made, give to the printed message that perfection of detail and refinement 
that insures its elevation from the common-place to the consequential. 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 
140 NORTH SIXTH STREET 
<i> PHILADELPHIA <i> 


Actual Makers of 


High Grade Printing Papers 
With and Without a Coated Surface 
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Learn How DirrerenT CIries 
ARE MEETING THE Housing Problem 


The Southern Pine Association has ac- 
cumulated the facts relative to the ways 
and means, provided by many Corpora- 
tions and Cities, for financing and en- 
couraging home building. These facts 
have been published in a small booklet 
which the Association will gladly send 
free on application to any address. It 
contains much valuable information 
—Write for it today 
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Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

We ship by rail or cargo 
OUR lumber has a character of its 
own, is perfectly milled, uniform- 
ly graded and offers dealers the best 
buy on the East Coast. Your cus- 
tomers will be delighted with the 

natural qualities of our 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 
Give it a trial today. 
Telecode used 
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HOMES! 


The Nation's 
Greatest LVveed 


Nothing contributes as 
much to peace and con- 
tentment as Homes. Home 
ownership—the natural 
creator of prudence, sane 
living and thrift—is the 
most potent combatant to 
recklessness, extravagance 
and speculation. National 
patriotism and civic spirit 
demand that every com- 
munity concentrate great- 
er attention on the build- 
ing of more homes. Help 
keep alive that apt and 
important slogan: “OWN 
YOUR OWN HOME.” 
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Epwarp F. Bicetow, Managing Editor 
Published by 
The Agassiz Association, ArcAdiA, 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
A Profusely Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Devoted to Commonplace Nature with Un- 
common Interest. 
Subscription, $1.50 P aod Year. 
Single or Sample » isc. 























WE TRANSPLANT 
FULL GROWN TREES 


LEWIS & VALENTINE Co,, 
47 West 34th Street New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VACATION DAYS IN COLORADO'S 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


OOKLETS with good information con- 
cerning the out-of-doors are always 
sought by those who are looking for some 
ittractive place to spend their vacation. 
The government puts out some of the 
most interesting of pamphlets describing 
the many vacation lands of the National 
Forests. It is planned to keep the readers 
informed of these as they come out and 
where they may secure copies for their use. 
“Vacation Days in Colorado’s National 
Forests” is one of the first of these book- 
lets to be issued and if those which follow 
show improvement it will be only because 
this one first publication has given an in- 
centive to publish something that is dis- 
tinctly worth while. 

The booklet is bound in an attractive 
cover inside of which there is a directo~ 
of all the National Forests found in Colo- 
rado. Following that there is a general 
introduction to the idea of forest recrea- 
tion and the National Forests. Then fol- 
low descriptions of all of the forests in 
Colorado which tell in each case of some 
of the more striking scenic features of that 
forest. Trips are outlined, camps are 
located for the tourist and the height of 
the greater peaks in each area is noted. 
Information as to how to reach each for- 


| est is given and that with the directory of 


forests in the front of the book insures 
1 ready source of information to all those 
vho possess the booklet. 

In the back part of this booklet is found 
1 short sketch telling how the forests are 
idministered and of the great wealth found 
here. A short discussion of fire preven- 
-ion and camp sanitation is found following 
his and the remainder of the booklet is 
ziven over to lists of equipment for camp 
‘rips, the rations needed for men in camp, 
he tree zones of the mountains, a photo- 
graphic exposure table for Colorado and a 
map of the State showing the forests, cities 
and railroads. 

This will prove a very interesting booklet 
to anyone who is planning on visiting the 
west or who has spent time in the Rockies. 
There are many fine pictures printed in its 
pages and the reading matter is far from 
dull. A copy will be sent free of charge to 
anyone if they will write the District For- 
ester, Denver, Colorado, and ask that they 
be sent “Vacation Days in Colorado’s 
National Forests.” 





THE Report of the Forest Service, made 

in response to Senate Resolution 311, 
introduced by Senator Capper, on “Timber 
Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber Exports, 
and Concentration of Timber Ownership,” 
together with a summary of this report, 
containing the recommendations in full, are 
now available. Application should be made 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
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D. C., the full report costing 25 cents and 
the summary five cents (stamps not ac- 
cepted). 

With regard to these reports, the For- 
est Service is calling especial attention 
to the first of the recommendations for 
Federal legislation. This recommendation 
is for a substantial increase in the existing 
co-operation between the States and the 
Federal Government in the work of forest 
fire prevention. If we are to have timber 
in the future, we must stop burning our 
forests now. At present the Federal Gov- 
ernment is co-operating with 25 States in 
fire protection work, but on a very inade- 
quate scale. Therefore, the recommenda- 
tion for increased co-operation was placed 
first as being most urgent. The public 
interest in these matters is intense and the 
demand for the publications insistent. 





HE Forest Club Annual for 1920 is now 

available. It is the official publication 
of the Forest Club of the University of 
Washington and comprises a 100-page book 
covering the activities of the College of 
Forestry, containing scientific and popular 
articles about forestry and lumbering, as 
well as a complete roster of the students, 
ex-students and alumni. Owing to the pres- 
ent urgent need for putting our forests on 
a permanent production basis in order to in- 
sure a regular and permanent timber supply, 
this problem has been especially emphasized 
in this issue. The Annual is published and 
financed entirely by the students of the 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE: 


Forest Fire 


Pumping 












Portable, Lightweight 
Direct-Connected 
Gasoline Engines and 
Showing Exhaust Side of Engine, Built-in Pumps For Fire 
Magneto, Suction Connection for Pump. Fighting 

HEN such large users of tested fire-fighting outfits as the 

Canadian Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
employ FAIRBANKS-MORSE FIRE-FIGHTING OUTFITS, 
others can rest assured of their dependability. Will throw water to 
a height of 172 feet. Shipment complete, ready to run. Can be 
quickly moved to any endangered section by auto, pack horses or 
boat. Write for Bulletin H-7orz. 

CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. - NEW YORK CITY 


\ Baltimore Office: 115 E. Lombard St. Boston Office: 245 State St. A 


























BALANCED SOUTHERN PINE SERVICE 


Every merchant wants to include as much of his purchasing power in one account as is 
consistent with profits and satisfaction. 


The Missouri Lumber and Land Exchange Company 


Combines in one source all the YELLOW PINE articles needed to round out retail stocks 
and keep investments at the lowest practicable volume. 


These Mills of the “Exchange” 


LOUISIANA LONG LEAF LUMBER CO. LOUISIANA CENTRAL LUMBER CO. FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Fisher and Victoria, La. Clarks and Standard, La. Oakdale, La. 
LOUISIANA SAWMILIL CO., INC. WHITE-GRANDIN LUMBER CO. 
Glenmora, La. Slagle, La. 


Combined annual output 300,000,000 Feet 


TIMBERS of the largest sizes in Southern Pine and MOULDINGS of the smallest pat- 
terns, and all the items of yard, shed and manufacturing stocks in between, and the large 
sales force of the Exchange is ready with valuable service and information to aid the dealer 
in marketing and stocking problems. 
See Us. Write Us. Wire Us. Let Our Salesmen Call. 








MISS@BRI LUMBER &=BAND 
EXCHANGE=GOMPANY 


R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CIITY, MO. 





For Real Lumber Merchants 


BALANCED SERVICE 


MANUFACTURE 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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YELLOW 


FREE. “© 
STONE” 


Originated in Rochester, New York, 


blossoms and consequently no fruit. 
Mr. Yarker, Greece, N. Y., who has an 


Mr. C. M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., 


today. 


IMPORTANT. 
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PEACH 


BEARS FIRST YEAR 


TREES planted in spring, 1918,.bearing 150.to:200 peaches this season 


THE EARLIEST FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 


stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, while the Elberta 
and Crawford, under the same conditions in the same orchard produced no 


picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 


Peach from us last February, and picked the first fruit in July. _ 
For dessert, for canning, it is the best and greatest peach in the world 


Our stock is limited, the demand is tremendous, order at once. 
For descriptions and prices of a com- 
plete list of Glenwood products, send for a copy of our 
1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and plants—it’s free. 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
2008 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ry 


tree is a strong, upright grower, has 


orchard of 300 trees reports 17 peaches 


Savannah, Ga., purchased a Rochester 
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Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


Write for prices on 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


SEEDLINGS TRANSPLANTS 











2,000,000 
EVERGREENS 
for Reforesting 


LEWIS & VALENTINE CO., 
47 West 34th Street New York City 




















RARE 
ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


FROM CHINA. JAPAN and PERSIA 
oSe Catalogue ote 
A. EMIL WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 














Originated and Introduced by 
The Elm City Nursery Company 4 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. 4 Ba 
Box 205, New Haven, Conn, 
Send for Box- Barberry Folder and Gen- 
eral Nursery Catalogue E 
ru bat ee Nee erin vey: 
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PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


FOR OUR HEROIC DEAD 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. 8. 


























Orchids; we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
al ag of freshly imported unestablished 

rcenids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
| | Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


| Orchids We are specialists in 














It is full of interest 
ing material and may be had by applying 
to the Forest Club, University of Washing 
ton, Seattle, Washington, at seventy-five 


College of Forestry. 


cents per copy. 





ANOTHER WORD ON LIGHT 


BURNING 
(Continued from Page 548.) 
berry. If we are to have timber, and 


surely we shall need it, nature's way is 
not sufficient ever if we could leave he 
We need to do with 


the forest as we do with the field of the 


alone in her work. 


farmer, we need to have every acre of 
forestland bearing a crop worthy of care 
and attention. 

But the fact remains that while Con- 
gress is unwilling to spend more than 
about one-tenth the sum requited to care 
for the peoples’ forest properties; while 
the States and individuals do practically 
nothing, as is still the case, in spite of 
the “big talk,” so long it must seem to 
many people, just as it does to Mr. White 
What is the use of this partial protection 
which merely piles up the stuff for the next 
big fire? To this we can only say: Have 
a little patience; remember that the Forest 
Service is only 15 years old; that it has 
stopped hundreds of bad fires and that Con- 
gress and the people are learning. 

That we need the change is evident when 
beech logs which 25 years ago had no sale 
value at all, can now be sold for $120 per 
thousand board feet here in Michigan; 
when ash brings $150 and oak flooring 
300, and a single white pine tree sold for 
$250 on the stump. 

We in Michigan and the East are com- 
ing to California for our lumber now and 
what will be the situation 50 years 
hence? It is encouraging to see men like 
Senator Capper of Kansas see the press- 
ing needs of our country and start some 
movement of promise. 

What will the campaign for “light burn- 
ing” in California accomplish? Hard to 
say. The first thing it will do is to start 
incendiarism; the wholesale burning by 
every feeble-minded or evil-minded herder, 
rancher, etc.; it will educate the people to 
the same position so often met in South 
and North, where the jury refuses to allow 
guilt because of the doctrine; it will cost 
California millions; it will lessen the for- 
est supplies of the Nation; it will prevent 
millions of young trees and thousands of 
fine young stands of pine from growing 
into anything fit to cut; it will delay the 
start for real forestry by half a century, 


tf 


2, 
) 
) 


| and it may spread the evil doctrine to the 


| paigning until we really know. 


rest of Western forests and revive it in the 
South and East. What to do? Stop cam- 
This can 


| be settled by experiments and the Forest 


| 


Service, as I understand, is now planning 
for just such experiments where the advo- 
cates of light burning can be on hand and 
help on the job. In the meantime, respect 
and enforce the law and lock up the fire- 
bug. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 
TOPIARY IS BEING REVIVED IN 66 e 99 e 
ENGLAND | Have a Fleur De Lis Iris Garden 
RAVELERS on the great highway which Is there a little nook in your 





leads through Staines by the Belfont | garden where you can rest and 
church can see two ancient yew trees cun- | “chum” with the glorious flowers 
ningly trained and clipped to represent pea- | named after the Goddess of the 
cocks, which stand on either side of the | Rainbow ? Truly, every color of 
wicket gate. the rainbow may be found in the 
They are large trees, ages old, and how | hardy Iris, or Fleur de Lis. a 
many years of care and skill with the | flower whose fascinating beauty 
pruning knife they stand for none can tell. must have been meant to bring 
These are, perhaps, the most familar ex- peace and rest to humanity. 
amples of the topiarists’ art near the | Learn to know Irises at. their 
metropolis, but in formal gardens of many | best by planting 


stately old country houses their like may F : 
be seen in abundance. They are accepted Childs Select Named Irises 








as curiosities, survivals of times past when Like glowing velvet and scin 
men had more leisure on their hands than | tillating precious jewels, Iris, in 
today. their season, eclipse in beauty 


The shaping of living trees into birds | every other flower in the hardy border. To enable you to know Iris as we 
and beasts, into spirals, pillars, cannon | love them, we offer postpaid, 20 best named Garden Iris, all different, for $2.50; 
balls, and any other fantasy chosen, still | 10 best named Japan Iris, all different, for $1.50; In superfine mixture, 20 
exists as a British industry. In the Royal | Garden or 10 Japan, for $1.25. 


Kew nurseries, close by Richmond town, We grow acres of Irises, Peonies, Lilies and other hardy bulbs and plants 
is the largest collection of topiary in the | for all planting. 
world—nearly 3,000 trees, each one of We also specialize in Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Freesias, etc. 


them trimmed to some animal or bird or | Shrubs, Vines, Berries and winter flowering plants in great variety. Large 
architectural form. The work has been | Catalog Free. 


done in this open air studio, and it has | JORING LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, L. I. N. Y. 











BECOME A MEMBER 


Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
upon application and payment of dues. 








PLANT TREES FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 
PROTECT FORESTS e ° ° 
USE FORESTS American Forestry Association 


1410 H STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 


ciation and enclose check for $ Est 





INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 






































Subscribing Membership, per year es .§ 3.00 
Contributing Membership, per year iZe 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year peek awe 20.00 
Life Membership (no other dues) pee aes 100.00 
Annual Membership...cccccccmeecu tag a 1.00 
NAM ' 

This is the only Popular 

National Magazine de- Street ........ 

voted to trees and forests : 

and the use of wood. City ...... : j 











WHEN MEMORIAL TREES ARE PLANTED PLEASE INFORM THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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joy. The science of horticulture has made 
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Digging holes stunts trees 
—blasting insures growth 


Blasting beds for trees with Atlas Farm Powder 
overcomes every disadvantage that goes with 
ordinary planting. 
depth never reached by digging, frees the plant 
food stored below, enables roots to grow in all 
directions unhindered and provides better drain- 
age and moisture storage. 
J. A. McLain, of Fredericktown, Pa., provides 
proof of what Atlas Farm Powder really does 
toward insuring tree growth. 
“*I planted 225 apple trees with Atlas Farm Powder and 
20 apple trees with a spade. I lost only 1 out of the 
225, but I lost 4 out of the 20 spade planted. The dif- 
ference in growth made from April to October the same 
year was 6 to 8 inches.” 
Our book, ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
Powder,’” has shown thousands of farmers how 
to have better trees and fruit. 
to blast stumps, shoot ditches, break boulders, 
etc. Write today and get a copy free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division F. D. 6 Philadelphia, Penna. 
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It breaks up the soil to a 


It also tells how 


Magazines near you 
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required exemplary patience. The trouble 
about establishing a formal garden in 
years past has been that you do not live 
to see it. The next generation may enjoy 
it; but with forms that take 40 or 50, even 
in cases 80 years, to bring to maturity, it 
is only the grandchildren who can hope to 
witness their full perfection. 

In the Royal Kew nurseries are speci- 
mens that have had 45 years’ care and at- 
tention. Cock pheasants, sitting hens, pea- 
cocks with spread wings, dogs, geese and 
ducks, all growing, thickly cumber the 
ground. It must be a nightmare of a 
place to stumble upon unexpectedly on a 
moonlit night, with all these immobile 
forms about. Holland for centuries has 
assiduously cultivated this art, but .in 
England it has experienced cycles of favor, 
followed by neglect. 

Topiary has revived under conditions 
which make it no longer necessary to 
spend a lifetime in cultivating and prun- 
ing a tree into forms that others may en- 








great strides. By transplanting each three 
or four years the main root is kept in check 
and fibrous roots encouraged. The roots 
thus form in a close cluster, and the en- 
tire tree, having had from 15 to 40 years’ 
shaping in the nursery, may be transplant- 
ed bodily to its permanent place in the 
newly laid-out garden. Possibly some of 
the extravagances of the topiarist’s art are 
best avoided, but simple pillars, or cones, 
or spirals, or round clumps, spaced well 
apart, give dignity to a terrace or lawn 
which few other growths can equal. 





“I wish to let you know that I have 
found AMERICAN Forestry a most beauti- 
ful and educational book of knowledge, 
serving the people in many ways.” 

Joun E. STertorr. 

“I am very much interested in the maga- 
zine and heartily in accord with the con- 
servation of our timberlands, which the 
American Forestry Association is so ably 
advocating.” 

G. H. Wooprorre. 


ACCEPT FOREIGN JOBS 
HE United States Forest Products Labo- 
ratory at Madison announces that two 
of its experts in kiln drying have resigned 
to accept positions in foreign countries 
Mr. C. V. Sweet and Mr. L. V. Teesdale, 
who have been with the laboratory for 
nearly two and a half years, will enter the 
Forest Service of the Indian Government 
Mr. Sweet will have his headquarters at 
Dehra Dun, India, in the foothills of the 
Himalaya Mountains. Mr. Teesdale will 
be located at Rangoon, Burma, which is 
situated in the lowlands bordering the Sea 
of Bengal. 
Both men will be engaged in the investi 


| gation of commercial methods of seasoning 


timber. Their work will differ only as 
geographical conditions affect the charac- 


| ter and availability of the timber, and will 





involve travel and exploration into all ac- 
cessible parts of the provinces as well as 
laboratory research at the institutions al- 
ready established. 

India and Burma are heavily forested 
with exceedingly valuable woods, which, 
like all the other natural resources, are 
the property of the Government. In the 
art of silviculture and its development the 
East leads the West, but in commercial 
processes of utilization of the wood prod- 
ucts the East has much to learn from 
Western countries, especially America. The 
availability of the wood products for com- 
mercial use depends largely on proper 
methods of kiln drying, and it is as techni- 
cal experts in this subject that Mr. Sweet 
and Mr. Teesdale enter the far Eastern 
service. 





BAMBOO FOR PAPER PULP 

HE scarcity of newsprint paper gives 

special interest to the statement that 
edible and timber bamboo are both adapted 
to the climate of the Gulf States and are in 
a position to aid materially in the produc- 
tion of paper, poles for many purposes for 
which growing timber is now cut and as 
an excellent and nutritious vegetable food. 
This statement is the gist of a report on 
eight years of experimental work, con- 
cluded by E. A. MclIlhenny on his plan- 
tation at Avery Island, Louisiana, made 
July first to the United States Bureau of 
Plant Introduction. 

The difficulties which exist in trans- 
forming tropical grasses, reeds and rushes 
inte paper are said not to apply to bamboo; 
and bamboo, unlike the great forests of the 
temperate zone, grows rapidly so that the 
supply of paper material would renew it- 
self from season to season. Burma is one 
of the tropical countries where bamboo is 
very abundant and it has also necessary 
facilities for transportation. 

Not only is the bamboo of rapid growth 
and some species attain a great size, even 
70 to 100 feet in height with trunks a foot 
in diameter, but it is often found in arid 
localities which would otherwise be desti- 
tute of vegetation. 
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FOREST SCHOOL NOTES 











SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, COLORADO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


INCE June 9 forestry students of Colo- 

rado Agricultural College have been 
occupying the Forestry Lodge 45 miles west 
of Fort Collins in the heart of the Rockies, 
writes Professor J. Morrill. There 
are six students in the summer course, 
which is optional, but of great importance 
in the preparation of foresters for western 
conditions. 

“The Lodge is rather inaccessible, thirty 
miles from a post office and ten miles 
from the end of possible auto transporta 
tion. But it is well equipped with hot and 
cold water, two bath rooms, screened 
sleeping porches, a large stone fireplace, 
good kitchen and the inevitable game of 
horseshoes. Eight miles by trail and half 
that distance by air line is the top of 
Hagues Peak, 13,562 feet elevation, and 
Hallell’s Glacier, in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. The night air is direct 
from the glacier, which causes one to 
hunt for all the bedding available. The 
Lodge is at an elevation of 9,027 feet, in 
Pingree Park. 

“The college owns 800 acres of Lodge- 
pole and Engelmann spruce near the Lodge 
and about the same acreage some nine 
miles east of here. Timber cruising, map- 
ping, surveying, forest entomology, field 
geology and silvicultural operations, to- 
gether with trout fishing and hiking take 
up the time. And soon we shall move, by 
man packing, over the Continental Divide 
to study logging and milling in Middle 
Park.” 





MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


HE Forestry Summer School was held 
this year on the lands of the East 
Jordan Lumber Company, near East Jor- 
dan, Michigan. There were twenty-six 
students enrolled and the courses given 
were forest mensuration and lumbering. 
The camp was located in a tract of virgin 
hardwood, hemlock and pine timber which 
offered excellent facilities for the work. 
Three ball games were played by the stu- 
dents during the course of the school, two 
with East Jordan and one with Charlevoix. 
Eight men graduated from the Forestry 
Department of the Michigan Agricultural 
College in June and one more graduated at 
the end of the summer course in August. 
All of the freshmen agricultural students 
of the college take a course in farm fores- 
try which this year was given to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five students. These were 
in addition to the students specializing in 
forestry. 
The Forestry Department of the College 
shipped 105,000 trees this spring. These 


were mostly two-year old seedlings and 
four-year old transplants. They were sold 
to farmers of the State at practically cost 
for forest planting. 





NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
FORESTRY 

HE summer of 1920 has seen all records 

broken in calls for practical trained 
foresters for field work in every part of 
the country, according to the figures given 
by the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse. Part of the work of the col- 
lege has come to be an employment de- 
partment for its men, under which an effort 
will be made to properly place, according 
to their qualifications, foresters and under- 
graduate students in actual field work 
along professional lines. 

The system was worked ont definitely 
this spring, through a faculty committee, 
of which O. M. Porter, former Forest Serv 
ice man, a returned captain of Forest En- 
gineers, was the executive man, and this 
work will be continued permanently as a 
function of the extension department of 
the college. Laurance Lee has taken over 


_ the work of Mr. Porter, who has become 


assistant secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, under Dr. Hugh P 
Baker, former Dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry, and has begun 
a plan of checking up with employers on 
the work of the men who were sent out 
by the college. 

There were calls for about 400 men for 
practical forestry or lumbering work re- 
ceived by the college this spring, of which 
about eighty were for permanent employ- 
ment for graduates, and the other for sum- 
mer work for students who have not com- 
pleted their work. The calls came from 
about seventy-five sources, ranging from 
the Federal Forest Service to private lum 
bering companies, and places as counsel- 
lors in boys recreational camps. This great 
demand was a surprise even to Syracuse 
foresters who had seen the demand for 
foresters increase with the growth in 
America of the forestry idea. 

Some of the work being done by these 
foresters is as follows: Two men are in 
parties cruising pulp wood lands in north- 
ern Ontario. A party headed by Prof. 
Reuben P. Pritchard, and including one 
graduate student, one alumnus, of an early 
class, two graduates of this year’s class and 
two freshmen, is working for the James D. 
Lacey Company, near Cheat Bridge, West 
Virginia. Five men are in Wyoming driv- 
ing tie timber on the rivers, under a new 
plan by which a lumber corporation is em- 
ploying college men instead of the old 
“river hogs” to drive the rivers. One of 
this year’s class has gone to management 
plan work for the Federal Service’s new 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free 
of charge in this column advertisements of for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or 
about to be discharged from military service, who 
want positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 











POSITIONS OPEN 





“CIVIL ENGINEER TO SURVEY AND MAKE 
DETAIL MAPS, ABOUT 2,000 ACRES, NEAR 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. EXCELLENT 
BOARD AND _ LODGING. ee TIME 
AND TERMS. Address Box 940, care of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 


ington, 





MAN WANTED with technical training and 
practical experience sufficient to make him 
thoroughly competent as a developer of Park 
plans, and also Park Superintendent—both in 
road Gonstruction, planting and landscape work 
—and Director of Forestry Service upon the 
public streets and parks of the city. Address 
Box 910, American Forestry Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (6-9-20) 





POSITION OPEN for Forest School Graduate. 
Work along practical and technical lines. Lo- 
cation, Southern Appalachians. Answer in own 
handwriting and state age, training and ex- 
erience, and salary desired. Address Box 950, 
‘are AMERICAN Forestry Magazine, Washing- 
ton, 





WANTED—An assistant forester. Good place of- 
fered for a recent graduate who would like to 
get in business for himself in an excellent lo- 
cation. Address Box 920, AMERICAN Forestry 
MaGaZzINeE. (8-10/20) 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Position as Forester and Land Agent. 
Technically trained forester, 35 years old. 
Practical experience along all lines included 
under the duties of the above positions. For- 
mer Captain, Field Artillery. Address Box 840, 
care American Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





A FORESTRY graduate with several years ex- 
perience in forest work and at present em- 
ployed along technical and administrative 
lines desires responsible position with private 
concern operating in and outside the United 
States. Address Box 870, care of American 
Forestry Magazine, Washington, a ¢ 





DISCHARGED SAILOR would like position as 
assistant forester or a permanent position as 
surveyor with some lumber company with a 
chance for advancement. Salary is of secondary 
consideration. Married, so would have to 
locate in some small town. Have had four 
years’ practical in gg in ag Senne, 
and some sit surger Address Box 900, ca 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE 
Washington, D. C 





SUPERINTENDENT retail lumber and build- 
ing material establishment desires connection 
with progressive lumber concern in locality 
where there is opportunity for growth. West, 
Southwest or Middle West preferred, but not 
essential. Several years experience retail and 
manufacturing, also eighteen months overseas 
with Forestry Engineers. Available after Au- 
gust 15th. ddress Box 930, care of ERI- 
CAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, 
mG (8-10-20) 





POSITION wanted by technically trained For- 
ester. Have had fourteen years experience 
along forestry lines, over five years on the 
National Forests in timber sale, silvicultural 
and administrative work; three years experi- 
ence in city forestry, tree surgery and landscape 
work. Forester for the North Shore Park Dis- 
trict of Chicago. City forestry and landscape 
work preferred, but will be glad to consider 
other lines. furnish the best of reference. 
Address Box 600, ae American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, D 
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School of Forestry 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with op- 
portunity to specialize in 
General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and 
Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course of 
high school grade, cover- 
ing three years of five 
months each. 


Special Short Course cover- 
ing twelve weeks design- 
ed for those who cannot 
take the time for the 
fuller courses. 


Correspondence Course in 
Lumber and Its Uses. No 
tuition, and otherwise ex- 
penses are the lowest. 

For Further Particulars Address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 








MMM 





Forestry Training 
in the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School gf 
“ 6™ 6Forestry ™ ™ 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Professional Courses 1n Technical For- 
estry, leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 


Spring and Fall Forestry teaching at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the College) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 


Write for announcement, giving full in- 
formation. 


ARELVUGEDEATOOONE ATURE EEO ELUALATADALAELEAAY: 

















SARGENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
American Private Schools 


An annual Survey and Review describing 
private schools of all classifications and 
summer camps for boys and girls 

A Compendium for Educators. 

A Guide Book for Parents, supplying in- 
timate information, which makes possible 
a discriminating choice. 

Comparative Tables give the relative Cost, 
Size, Age, Special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting 
Developments of the Year in education. 

Educational Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about 
any school or camp in which you are 
interested. Write full particulars. 

Consultation by appointment 
Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 




















AMERICAN FORESTRY 
forest in Tennessee, another to the Forest 
Wyoming, an- 


of 


Service at Lander, while 
other, is assistant the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Camp on the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Another alumnus of 
the college will be camp director this year 


manager 


for the Syracuse Boy Scout council, which 
maintains a camp for two 
months on Crooked Lake, near Syracuse 


foresters 


permanent 
The wide scattering of shows 
that the industries are realizing the need 
for trained men in manufacturing 
concerns and industries using wood. In 
addition to this list of men in field fores- 


forest 


try, another long list could be given of men 
who have gone to saw mill and similar con 
cerns for the summer work. 

Prospects for next fall that there 
will be a record-breaking class, indications 


are 


being that there will be 150 accepted for 
entrance into the new class, as against 120 
last fall, that being a record to that time. 

The students at the State Ranger School 
at Wanakena, a department of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse, have planted 50,000 trees this spring 
on the making a total of 
150,009 trees now planted and under ob- 


school forest, 


servation. The school also made surveys 
and plans for the reforesting of a 1,700-acre 
tract for the National Paper Products Com- 
pany at Streeter, New York, on 
start was made this year with 60,000 trans- 


which a 


plants. 

A. E 
of the Forestry Club next fall, with G. E. 
French secretary. Ralph E. 
was made the school representative in the 
Association 


Fivaz, a senior, will be president 


Frobisher 


as 


International of Forestry 
Clubs. 

Six foresters were included on the Syra- 
cuse University lacrosse team which won 
the northern intercollegiate championship 
this spring, and of these three seniors were 
given the university Block “S” as a trophy, 
the same honor given to players on the 
football and oher major sports teams. 


YOUNG MAN recently discharged from the U. S 
Navy, wants employment with wholesale lum 
ber manufacturer; college graduate; five year's 

in nursery business; can furnish 

Address Box 675, Care 

Magazine, Washington. 


experience 
best references. 
American Forestry 


D. C. 


of 





RECENTLY discharged from U. S. Army, young 
man wants position with a firm who has use for 
a lumber tallyman and inspector. Has a good 
education, 11 years’ practical experience in lum- 
ber and can furnish good references. Address 
Box 880, care of American Forestry Magazine. 
Washington, D. C. 


ARBORICULTURIST is open to an engagement 
to take charge of, or as assistant in City For- 
estry work. Experience and training, ten years, 
covering the entire arboricultural field—from 
planting to expert tree surgery—including nur- 
sery practice, and supervision in the care and 
detailed management of city shade trees. For 
further information, address Box 700, care of 
American Forestry. 


PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 











PHILIPPINE FOREST SCHOOL 
(THE graduation exercises of the Class of 
1920, of the Philippine Forest School, 
at Los Banos, were held in the Malaruhat 
Plantation, hereafter to be known as the 

Commencement Grove. 
The class marched to 
trees where the Juniors and visitors were 
assembled. Forester Zschokke gave a 
short talk on “Put Yourself in His Place,” 
emphasizing the need of understanding 
the point of view of the men with whom 


seats under the 


the graduating class would soon have to 
deal. 

The diplomas were then handed out, and 
the honor graduates were as _ follows: 
Highest scholarship, Tin Me Hai, Ling 
Gien Ying; winner of the Ahern Medal, 
Luis Adona; first honor man, Juan Fon- 
tanoza; second honor man, Amando Cur- 
aming. 

Professor Harold C. Cuzner, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, made a few re- 
marks. He said he was delighted to be 
present and while he had no special mes- 
felt that it would 
not come amiss to emphasize the need of 


sage to give, still he 


understanding the other man, saying, “No 


one can do his best work if he creates 


friction and animosity and the only way 
to avoid misunderstandings 


and opposition is to put yourself in the 


unnecessary 


other man’s place and when you understand 
him you can prevent friction.” 

Mr. Harry T. Edwards, former Director 
of Agriculture, gave them some good ad- 
vice and ended by saying, “Concentration 
of your energies upon the essentials means 
success upon this new trail that you are 
today starting upon.” 

The Forest School 
music during the exercises. 


orchestra furnished 
After the ex- 
ercises were over, Director Fischer talked 
with the students and bade them farewell. 

WISCONSIN REGISTERS FARM 

NAMES 

NDER a new Wisconsin law, effective 

for the past two years, farmers are 
now in a position to register names for 
their farms, a system that appeals both to 
the senses of beauty and utility. The name 
a trademark for the 
products. A large number of 
farmers in Marinette County have taken 
advantage of the law and the love of trees 
reflected in the names as is 
any other sentiment. Such names as “The 
Oaks,” “The Poplars,” “The Pmes- 
common. The name “Oak Ridge Farm,” at 
once calls up the picture of a long hill 
surmounted probably by a single oak 
“Maple View Farm” may have a grove of 
maples in the prospect that the farmhouse 
f “Forest View” offers a similar sug- 
“Twin Oaks Farm” or “Twin 
Maples Farm” hardly need _ additional 
directions to guide the seeker. Various 
groves have given names to farms and the 
tree motif is also seen in “Beechwood,” 
“Cedar View” and “Elmhurst.” 


may well become 


farmer’s 


is as much 


are 


taces. 
gestion. 








